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7, 
st. JEPSON’S | The Best Arithmetics Published, Arranged with Great Care and Skill. 


d THE REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY AnpD 
4 Standard Music Readers | NEW /MODEL COPPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


By H. H. BELFIELD, A.M., Ph.D. 


7 f pe i 5 f i f - These two Le have bese proposes by a man whose ae pe = Govetes } 4 euqcenstul 
, eaching, anu whose experience in primary, grammar an ools has given him up- 
AUN A sy stematic course of music instruction for a grades o | usual opportunity to become familiar wit fhe needs of both teacher and pupil. That the 
| public and private schools. Four books—eight gradss. | books are based on true pedagogical principles, is clearly shown by the ease with which 
—_ master the successive topics presented, and by their firm grasp of principles. 


MAN By B. Jerson, twenty-five years Director of Music in New Haven Ct., Public Schools, 





























5. It gives readiness in the fundamental operations, which is invaluable in the whole 
| course of Mathematics. 


ks with rt Elementary Book has been in use in the Chicago Public Schools since its publication, 
The Series: | Iv is | and is giving satisfactory results. The larger book, lately issued, is meeting with hearty 
terschaft Book I = gee Si 1 | es 1 from the best sources, and is rapidly finding its way into the school-rooms 
° | . | 0 e 
y in the Book II. - - - 35¢ imp e and can readily be taught by regu-| The Madison, Wis., Scbool Board, com of business men and university professors 
teacher Book III. - - - 50¢ l l acher | has, after a careful examination of the leading arithmetics, adopted both the New Model 
ar class te ers. M EL vith +4 
nbership Book IV. ° e 75¢ It is and the Revised Model y Ar 
-h Lam . TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 
ques: Successfully used in Sy sematic, presenting and elaborating Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic, 50 cts. | New Model Complete Arithmetic, 65 cts. 
c cain wad ania one idea at a time. | 
bn NEW YORK CITY. It is | A Wonderful ao Thousands used throughout the United States. 
' TROY,N-Y. | Scientific, inner _HALL’S ARLTHMETIC READER, 
, HARTFORD. CT ; 9 imparting mg are 2 Prepared for use in the Second Grade. By mail, 22 cents. 
: . = ae See teaching | 1. It induces the child to think of the words he reads. 
NEW HAVEN, CT. children not merely to sing but to| 2 It gives readiness in the use of Arithmetical language. 
’ a read music fluently | 3. It gives the child a vocabulary for expressing the ideas of number work. 
' ° 4. It is one of the best means for teaching the child to get thought from print. 
| 


BRIDCEPORT, CT. Itis 














= | s . 
DANBURY, CT. | Progressive, advancing step by step from | DOES IT STAND THE TEST OF THE CLASS ROOM? 
the primary to the highest grades. | See what some of the leading educators say of it : 

NEW LONDON, CT. is P y & gr | “ After using Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader for two years our teachers are unan!- 

PASSAIC, N. J | mous in pronouncing it an excellent book. This conclusion was last expressed one week 
’ Ue P cti 1 é | ago last ! riday after discussing the Course of Study and Text-Books for next year.” 
FACTICAL, embodying the best results of | June 2, 1892 Supt. H. F. Derr, Elgin, Ill. 
| 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 








We _ used Hall's Lastmety Reader, as a supplementary work, for two years. I 
ia an excellent 


the author's long and valuable experi- | k, and I am well pleased with the results of its use.” 











D ic i June 2, 1892. Supt. E. A. Gastman, Decatur, Ill. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. . ence as music instructor. | “Tam happy to say that we have used Frank H. Hall's Arithmetic Reader for two years 

1g FINDLAY, OHIO Ic is | with most excellent results. Notasiagle teacher who has used it has presented any adverse 
’ ° | criticism, but all commend it. The children not only learn thi b but 








ng oO! \ we 
DES MOINES, 1A. Successful wherever it has been given a + | Seen co Se puay to read better. They fully understand their work. With 

















fair trial, always producing the most | ~~ June 3, 1892. Supt. P. R. WALKER, Rockford, Ill. 
| hen “I favor Hall’s Arithmetic Reader emphatically. The teachers, parents, and pupils 
BURLINCTON, 1A. | gratifying results, | en in their endorsement of the ssotheds a by She author.” a po 
a i une 1: . upt. J. H. Freeman, Aurora, Ill. 
STR EATOR, ILL. It is _ - - Spars 4tancte Reader is a nates little book—exesetingty useful. We have tried 
° ° e , and § use twice a8 many nex ear.” 
LAWRENCE, KAS. | Economical in that it consists of four | June 15, 1800. at's A ai 4 tree SURE: ALFRED Baytiss, Sterling, 11). 
, $ | wei w 8a. a all’s Ar metic Reader ves excellent 8a’ ac m and excellien 
anda in large number | books only - No charts. No special | results. The v hers are enthusiastic over it. It is a book that is needed in our schools.” 
of other places. instructors. June 27, 1892. Supt. A. J. BLancuarD, Sycamore, III. 
F : F ' : : . “ Hall’s Arithmetic Reader is an excellent book, and every child in the second grade 
9 Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. Specially favorable wae yg 9 Supt. 3.1; Qpawwoon, Keneas City, Mo. 
; terms for introduction made known on application. For full descriptions | _ This book is having a wonderful success both Past and West. Washington, D. C., and 
is of these and other popular school music and song books send for Catalogue | W!!mington, Del., have recently introduced it as a text book in their city schools. 
ty Section 11 (Music.) It is sent free. Correspondence cordially invited. We solicit your correspondence. Address, 
American Book Compan GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
7 pa 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHICAGO.-=— BOSTON. «= ATLANTA 307-309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OOOOHOOOOEEO OOOOOEOOEO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOHOOOEOEEOOES 


‘ YOU WILL READ THIS FROM BEGINNING TO END, 


And from it you will learn (1) That we have just completed our Series or PuysioLocigs (the Heath Series), 
—three books—A Primer of Health, A Healthy Body, and the Essentials of Health, prepared by Dr. C. H. 
STOWELL. (2) That we have now ready Pres. Litiey’s Elements of Algebra, an excellent book of 410 pages. (3) 

: That the Normal Course in Reading, books and charts, is the most popular and progressive series now offered to 





the public_—Just adopted in the city of Detroit, Michigan. (4) That we have in press and expect to publish at an 
early date, The Normal Course in Number,—two books—Elementary Arithmetic, Advanced Arithmetic, pre- 
pared by Joun W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Asst. Supt. of City Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. (5) That we have recently published Elements of Psychology, by Prof. Noan K. Davis of 
the University of Virginia, and The Laws of Thought, or Formal Logic, by Prof. PoLanp, of St. Louis University ; 
—two very satisfactory books for the places they are designed to fill. (6) That the Cecilian Series of Study, and 8 
Song, four books (Book IV. now ready), will be completed in July. (7) That the Normal Review System of 
Writing commends itself to the judgment of every teacher who examines it, and gives satisfaction wherever used. 
(8) That the Normal Music Course is still on the up grade, and was recently adopted in the city of Los Angeles, 
California, in the face of active and vigorous competition. (9) That we publish Progressive Gymnastics Day’s 
Orders, by J. C. ENEBUSKE, the most complete and satisfactory exposition of the Ling System issued in this country. 
(10) That we have in contemplation several important additions to our excellent list, already named in our cata- 
logue. These are ten important items for you to remember, Further information may be obtained from the 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 31 East 17th Street, New York. 
262-264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Regal Desk. 


Do you want to buy a 
School Desk ? 


Do you want to act as 
Agent for the best Desk 
made P 
If so write for catalogue 
and particulars, 


J. M. JEWELL & CO, 
5 E. 14th St., New York. 
ANDREWS MFC. CO., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Manufacturers ot School Apparatus. 











Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Charts, Orreries, 


Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 


A, 1. ANDREWS & Co., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR 
SPECIAL 
> CASH OFFER. 











Send for 
Catalogues 


No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 


Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
as » Chemical Apparatus, 


Place You 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 


Science Apparatus for Schools and Colleges. 





i 








SCHOOL DYNAMO, 2d p’w'r, wheel 21% in. diam. 

At a price within the reach ofevery highschool. The 
most important piece ever offered for the Class Room 
and Laboratory.—Send for circular. 


This Company oe makers of modern Physical Instru- 
ments a cal Apparatus. Im rs of Glass 
and Porcelain Optical Goods, etc., directly from 
the best factories in Europe. —Name your wants and 
get our Catalogues and special net prices. 

National Sch’l Furnishing Co., 


141-143 Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


— FOR — 


Supplementary Reading. 





Mrs. Bolton’s “Famous” Bocks. 

1" vols. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 per vol. Poor 

Boys who Became ag Girls whe I Became Fam. 

ela apn for 

* Specia’ a ort ~~ idl rowi di 
circles of our yy country.” or the rapt of Educates ~4 es 

Mrs. Farmer’s ‘‘ Famous Rulers.’’ or Fam. 

OUS QUEENS.” By — Lypia Hoyt FARMER. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50 per 
“ Of much historical value and positive interest.”’— 

Congregationalist. 

De Amicis’ ‘‘ Cuore,’’ an Italian School Boy’s 
JOURNAL. By EpmMonpo = Amicis, From the 39th 
Italian edition. 12mo. $1.25. 

“Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 

Brown.”—Commercial Bulletin, 

Short Studies in Botany. 

Fe Hakriet C. Cooper. Fully illustrated. 12mo. 


A practical demonstration that Botany may be made 
attractive to very young children. 
Little Arthur’s Histo of Ergland and 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, fixing 
in concise and easy language all the essentia facts 


of English and French History, 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.25 per vol. 
(In press.) LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Translated by IsaBeL F. HaPeoop. 
lustrated $1.25. 


Duruy’s History of Fran 


lvol. 12mo. Il- 


By Victor Durvy. With 13 cmavet maps. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.0u. 

A Century of American Literature. 
From Ben. Franklin to Jas. Russell Lowell. Selected 
and arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 12mo. $1.75. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 
A History of the Tower of London. By W.HEPworTH 
Drxon. Fully illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 
Te Astor Library of Standard Literature. 
og oe pet erin works = Dickens, 
yt n, Carlyle, 225 vols. 
— le —5.. binding. 75 cents per  g 
Standard Poets. 
Browning Bryant. Burns, Scott, Chgues, Jftien, 
Shakspeare, Wordsworth, &c. vols. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





12mo. 3 Russia binding. 75 cents per vol. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. 





STORIES SONG 


By E.LizABETH U. EMERSON and Karte 
Brown. 


For KINDERGARTENS! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY! 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful 
melody. Thisis the dest possible collection of songs 
Sor little children, 

IT CONTAINS? 
DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 
MOTION SONGS. 
INSTRUCTION SONGS. 


SONGS OF ANIMALS. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 


SONGS OF HOME. 
SONGS OF THE FARM. 
SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 


os Large Pages. 
paid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 B’dway, ¥. Y, 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work otf the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON MusIcaL SuBjECTS OF GENERAL INTER- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. GENERAL NoTeson IMPORTANT MUSICAL 

Events OF THE Monto. Reports oF ScHoot Con- 

CERTS AND Competitions. ScHoot Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anv Suitep To THE CAPACITIES OF 

THE CHILDREN IN THE DiFFERENT Divisions oF 

ScHoo.ts. Exercises In SiGHT-SinciInG in BOTH 

NOTATIONS. Reviews or ScHoot Music. 


The Music will also be sold separately, price 5¢- 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application, 


Price, 5 cents. 


Strongly Bound. Sent post- 
Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. 





Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 rents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 EE. 17th street (3 doorsfrom 
Broadway, New York 


Lliternationa FE cucation &eries 


TR Standard Professional Librar Loe Teachers. 
Covers the whole field of ped pedago cal study. Pre- 
teachers for better work and higher salaries. 
he Teachers’ [=tornasional Reading Circle, 
in eonnection wi 8., furnishes syllabi and 
courses of reading, plans for o organizing lo “we & or State 
circles for teachers’ professional work. Dr. Wm. 
Harris’s Course of Keading for Teachers, free. 
Write for full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5, Bond Street, New York. 











A PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK 


containing 3,500 common words that experience has 
shown are iikel tobe mispelled, Dictation exercises 
from Lowell, , Amt Hawthorne, Addison, etc. 
By mail, 24 cts. James H. Renniman, 4322,Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| gg Song will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth « 


ESTERBROOKS PENS iiss 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


drews Manufacturing Co., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


Blackboards 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


Ai-128-333-444 . 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





26 John Street. New York. 
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“The Successful Filectric [Vfulti-Program (jlock!” 


ELECTRIC SICNAL CLOCK CoO., 


Waynesboro, and Harrisburg, Pa. 








GENTLEME 
departments with the utmost precision 


ae CLOCK Co. : 





ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK Co., Waynesboro, P 
The “ Alamo” Electric Clock sold us last Am 
} required. IT can unqualifiedly recommend 
rings our 


equalization of fime is a fact. 
ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLocK Co., Gentlemen : 


no trouble in putting it up ourselves. 

















E.LEcTrRIC CLocK Co., Gentlemen: 


tion and ves a great convenience. 



































t the 
ll the 






































A. H. DEARDORFF, Supt., Dear Sir: 


ood in all respects. 
of people an 


system as 
great crow 


Wishing you much success. 





ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK Co. 
satisfactorily. Yours truly, 
ELEctTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK C 


work is entirely satisfactory, an 








Ausic 
, and 














ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK Co., Gentlemen: 


much in its favor. 





ITER: 
Lusic 
SICAL 
Con- 
ITH 
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GENTLEMEN 


From a few prominent friends it has made: 


The Eleciric Clock purchased of yes is doing most enna ‘work. 


ms in three buildings and does the work admirably. 
Yours truly, 


The Electric Signal Clock purchased of your company some months ago isa“ jew 
Respectfully, 


I wished to thoroughly test our Electric Clock and system of connected bells before 
testimonial with regard to it. After trying it for a year I can recommend the cloc 


i 
We are very much pleased : Mw the Electric Program Clock purchased of you Jat spring. 


The clock purchased of you some montbs since has done its work 
tor’s time and in its perfect accuracy it is worth to the school, aaw'S 


> Waa GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ugusta, Ga., October 24th. 1891. 
It controls our school 
Osporne, Principal. 
Waspipeses UNIVERSITY. 
y 9, 1892. St. Louis, Mo. 


giad to inform you that the four Electric Clocks which were AS for the different 
building of this University have thus far given perfect satisfaction. 


y. W. 8. CHAPLIN, Chancellor. 
Iowa State NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Cedar Falis, lowa, October, 5, 1891. 
vast is entirel satisfactory—nev er tailing to do the 
tas a necessity, wherever such a system is used. 
By means of it, system and 
H. H. SEERLEY, Pres. 
WINONA, MINN., High School, Feb. 27, 1892. 
wel.” We had 
OHN F. Gries, Principal. 
StaTe NORMAL SCHCOL, 
Monmouth, Or. 


Enclosed find draft for payment of the bill for our “ Electra.” The clock is giving satisfac- 
Very truly yours, P. 


L. CAMPBELL, Principal. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENN., Knoxville, July 5, 1892. 
ving any 
and your 


Barring the accidents likely to occur on grounds where there are 
different kinds of work going on, it has given us no trouble. I thiuk 
that with proper care it will always work satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 


Cas. W. Dasney, Jr., President. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
LOBNE SCHOOL, Apr. 13, 1892. 


The McCaskey Electric Clock placed in this School by your casnt, Mr. Morton is working way 


M. COCK FIELD, Head- 
OFFICE OF BOARD oF Reposseon: 
Downey, CALIPF., ; 
ts 


I should not hesitate to recommend it to any one who wishes 
everything in all departments of his schoo] to go like clock work. 
Yours truly, 


J. H. Srruvg, Principal. 


HieH SCHOOL, 
JACKSONVILLE ILL., July 28th. 3 1892. 


The Electric yy m Clock has never tailed to do its work satisfactorily and I cannot say too 
t is reliable and does excellent work. Yours, VIRG(NIA GRAVES, Principal. 


STATE 7 ScHOoOo.L oF VA. 
FARMVILLE, Feb. 8, 1892. 
rfectly. In saving the jani- 

— oN cost. 





Yours truly, . CUNNINGRAM, Prin. 
Write for Catalogue and other information. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 











Tracers’ Go-Orgrative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 


2300. Seeks Teachers who 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.: 3 Union Sq., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; i” So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13246 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Tepehers seeking tions and —_ = RUGGLES & CO 
those wishing a change at an lace Hotel B’'ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine § 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, 1. OHIO. 








GETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form- 





W. D. KERR 


Just now he does not 


charge a registration fee. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers-for all grades, 
and — them now. Send stamp for Application Form 
W. A. Choate & Co., | Proprs . P. FRENCH, Manacer, 


HP. French, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


D A L y during the past four months we have been filling positions,and DAILY have new vacan- 
elea been coming in. Many of the best positions in colleges, state normal sc is, academies, 
and city schools have been filled by us this season. August and September are two of our best months. 
Many vacancies are now filled by us on very SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Addres: 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, 
HSCMHUORST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. Teachers 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Shen, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Av enue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 





For er salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers — Association, 70 Dearborn St, 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East r4TuH Street, N. Y. 





desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 
for registration, commission only. Busin ess like 
service. Keeps track of the best cipals, Teach- 


NO FE. AMERICAN 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 


SCHOOL 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. 


BUREAU. 
Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. gsteniishea 1988. 





“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHER’S CO-OPER- 


‘ ATIVE A ASSOCIATION. 
Box 1960. * NEW YORK CITY.” 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 
303, 404, G6GO4ZE.F., 35!I, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 














Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


| EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS 
No A ROUND and HEXAGON. 
: 2 MADE IN ALL GRADES. 
SPECIAL GRADES. 


STAN DARD 
PENCILS Poeun 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 




























: . . ESXERERESESEs EXERETETS 
OST YOU NOTHINC. : 
ee a postal and you will receive * 
in the world. It will P| NOS nd ORGANS 
show you how to SAE 100. 


Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. Cut THis Out and mail it to us. 
You will be surprised at the result, But you must do it NOW. Write to 


ORNISH & CO. (Sievters’) WASHINGTON: & 


TITITTITISTSTSITITIIFII ISIS IIT IIT ITI eLTT ITI SII TIT TTIIF3 C&| 








KINDERGARTEN stn: | gus: 
SUPP LIES. East bc oun, 





SC H 0 0 | F ¢ N 8 THE IDEAL OF FLYING BEAUTY 
rT 4 IM 9 
STANDARD BRANDS P E R i A L 


SPENCERIAN 
> 


Ho. 5, Scuoot. 


Heton a fei, 
PERRYIAN 


MODEL “B.” 


Send for Catalogue, free. 











= mm Mo 71, Cauiearme, 
ms Fine Point, 
Mo. 107, Ri Cacienapmic. 
Medium Point 





Samples and Prices sent to th 
one Superintendents of Schools py 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, 


PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS HIGH GRADE MAKERS, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,°'new vorx. 302-4 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. 
L 5 for 25) a ee — — A of [1 5 for 25 
STILLWELL’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES in ANALYSIS and PARSING, 


the Jatest and best work, greatly simplifying work for the Teacher, and adding interest fur the 
pupil, systematically onmaqs* tor schoo! use and adapted to any standard text-book on the subject. 
Published at 25 cts. Sent to any address upon 


j receipt 
15 for 25 | Cooper imatitwe, wee York SUDEP *™ 414 BS top OB 


























Horstirds 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools 


FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangements of the nervous sys- 


: tem. 


It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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CAUTION :—Be sure the word “‘Hors- 
ford’s”’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 
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Description and prices on application 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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“*Ithas been hay 
on good authority 
that many cases of 
baldness are due to 
contagion from un- 
clean brushes and 
combs.” — NV. FY. 


Dermatologists 
tell us that: The 
chief _require- 
ment of the hair 
is cleanliness— 
thorough sham- 
pooing for women once a fortnight, and for men 





| once a week—and that the best agent for the 


purpose is 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


«, . . In which the well-known soothing and healing 
papeekes of Pine-Tar are skilfully combined with vege 
table oils and glycerine.” — V. VY. Medical Times. 

’ Bathing and Shampooing 
With this pure, bland and antiseptic soap is de- 
lightfully refreshing and a protection against 
contagion. _Irritations of the skin are allayed, 
dandruff removed, the hair revigorated sand 
made soft and glossy. It renders the skis 
sweet, smooth and clear. 

The Best for Baby’s Bath. 

25 cents. All Druggists, or 

The Packer Mfg. Co. 100 Fulton St. N.Y: 
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HIS summer has been distinguished for 
numerous strikes. The thinking man 
who looks on cannot but feel what a 
striking proof these are of the need of 
education. That men of common aims 
should associate is right and profitable ; 

when the aim is a beneficent one such associations must 

prosper. But ignorant and unscrupulous men are using 
them for unjust purposes. A man has a right to work 
for whom he pleases, where he pleases, as long as he 
pleases, at such wages as he pleases. For “union” men 
to hinder “non-union” men or any other from enjoying 
the right just stated is a great wrong. That it is done 
shows ignorance of the first principles of human rights. 

Let the teacher expound so much of the foundation 
principles of human rights to his pupils. To compel 
men to work against their will has long been regarded 
as most unjust ; but few countries now practice human 
slavery. It is about an equal injustice to prevent men 
from obtaining work who want to work. Of late years 
the “unions” have found a large body who will not join 
them because of the tyranny the “union” exerts, and 
the submissiveness demanded by the “walking delegate ” 
—if he says stop work it must be done! 

Yes ; spread knowledge abroad, by all means. There 
is nothing now so much needed as a workingman who 
can see when his “ union ” is making a tool of him; who 
can laugh at the wild talk that is indulged in ; who can 
know nonsense every time it is uttered. It is reassur- 
ing—it is the one encouraging thing, in all this turmoil— 
that the coming generation are sure to have more level 
heads than those of this one have ; the schools are sure in 
time to furnish members of “unions” that will make a 
right use of the power of association. 
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A very intelligent clergyman was met this summer, at 
least he preached before a very intelligent audience, and 
may if he chooses write A. B., A. M., and D. D. after his 
name. He took occasion to remark on “the great ad- 
vance made in education.” This is a very common re- 
mark and it was deemed best to ask what he conceived 
the great advance consisted in. ‘“ Why, in teaching 
without books to be sure,” was the immediate and con- 
fident reply. 

It would be a subject that Miss Le Row might make 
into an interesting volume, these misconceptions of 
educational “advancement” and of education itself. 

One of that high body, the New York City board of 
education, declared that he did not believe any of the 
members knew what was meant by the term “ kinder- 
garten.” And some years since one of the same body 





who had been mayor of the city spoke severely to the 
editor of this paper because he advocated the kinder- 
garten. His words were, “It is a great humbug.” 

It is well for the teacher, as he sits down on the first 
day of the school year behind his desk, ere the pupils 
have assembled, to ask, In what does this advance- 
ment, of which so much has been said, consist? Am I 
prepared to exemplify this advancement this year? But 
perhaps he does not believe in advancement. 
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The governors of all the other states should follow 
the lead taken by the governors of New York, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Florida, and Massachusetts in issuing a pro- 
clamation making October 21, a general holiday and 
in recommending the schools especially to participate. 
The President’s proclamation in this issue is a noble 
one. 


President Harrison, complying with the Act of Congress of 
June 29, has issued his proclamation making Friday, October 21, 
a general holiday: 


Whereas, by a_ joint resolution approved June 29, 1892, it was resolved by 
the Senate and sloune of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the President of the United States be authorized and 
directed to issue a proclamation recommending to the people the observance 
in all their localities of the gooth anniversary of the discovery of America, on 
October 21, 1892, by public demonstration and by suitable exercises in their 
schools and other places of assembly ” ; 

Now therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of 
America, in ~yer of the aforesaid joint resolution, do hereby appoint 
Friday, October 21, 1892, the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, as a general holiaay for the people of the United States. 
On that day let the people, so far as possible, cease from toil and devote them- 
selves to such exercises as may best express honor to the discoverer and their 
appreciation of the great achievements of the four completed centuries of 
American life. 

Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of progress and enlightenment. 

The system of universal education is in our age the most vrominent and salu- 
tary feature of the spirit of enlightenment, and it is peculiarly appropriate that 
the schools be made by the people the center of the day’s demonstration. Let 
the national flag float over every school-house in the country and the exercises 
be such as shalli»press upon our youth the patriotic duties ot American citizen- 
ship. 
Th the churches and in the other places of assembly of the people let there be 
expressions of gratitude to Divine Providence for the devout faith of the dis- 
coverer and for the Divine care and guidance which has directed our history 
and so abundantly blessed our people. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
Union States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 21st day of re in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and seventeenth. Benj. Harrison. 

By the President : 

Joun W. Foster, Secretary of State. 


ee) 

The series of Primary Supplements that was so pop- 
ular last year will be continued this year, the first ap- 
pearing September 3. They come out monthly. The sup- 
plements alone will be worth one dollar; but the ten 
numbers of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL containing the sup- 
plements will be furnished for $1.00. They are invalu- 
able for a primary teacher. 

> 

All teachers who are looking for a grand piece of 
music for “ Columbus Day,” should know that a piece 
has been written by Harrison Millard for this commem- 
orative occasion to be used by New York city public 
schools. This new and beautiful piece can be had of us 
by teachers at half price, 20 cents. A full-size copy, 
complete with piano accompaniment, will be mailed 
upon receipt of price. Write at once to E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., and begin to practice the pupils onit. Itisa 
fine composition, full of the spirit of the occasion. 
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Bishop Ireland and the Schools. 


There are undoubtedly many Cathoiic dignitaries who 
are envious of the respect paid to Bishop Ireland, by 
the lovers of the free school idea in America, and 
who have attacked, before the Pope, his éfforts to join 
the Catholic schools of Faribault with the public schools. 
It would seem from this ftirther letter from the Pope 
that some one here in America wants to have him 
stirred up on the school question; but he is very cau- 
tious in his utterances: 

(x It is desirable, therefore, venerable brethern, that in concert with your 
colleagues in the Episcopate your efforts and your zeal guard Catholic chil- 
dren from frequenting schools in which their religious instruction is neglected, 
and open danger incurred of spiritual loss .. (2) We wish you also to use 
earnest efforts that the civil magistrates, who know;full well that nothing is more 
advantageous to the common weal than religion, should provide by the enact- 
ment of wise laws that the office of teaching, which is carried on at the expense 
of the public, including consequently the contributions of Catholics, should 
contain nothing that stands in the way of their conscience, or runs foul of their 
religion. .. . (3) In view of these facts we think the American sense of fair 


play will not permic Catholic parents to be forced to build and maintain schools 
which they cannot make use of for the education of their offspring. 


1. We must remember all religious teaching has been 
taken out of our public schools to please the Catholics ; 
here they are warned not to attend them because there 
is no religious teaching ! 

2. The idea of having no religious teaching in the 
public schools is however applauded. 

3. This sentence is beyond us. If they “build and 
maintain” why cannot they “ make use of” ? 

The position of THE JouRNAL is this : (1) If the Cath- 
olics or Presbyterians want schools in which religion is 
taught let them maintain all they desire, at their ex- 
pense. (2) The removal of the Bible from the schools, 
forced on the Protestants by the Catholics was, never- 
theless, a good thing—the removal of all religious 
teaching from the public school. It was vehemently 
opposed by the Protestants, because it was thought to 
indicate a superiority of Catholic influence. That 
movement put the public schools in the hands of the 
people, who, having shaken off the Protestant influence, 
meant by that to say: “We will not allow Catholics, 
Baptists, nor Methodists, to meddle with our schools.” 
(3) The opportunity should be given after school hours 
for any denomination to send an authorized teacher of 
religion to teach such as are directed by their parents 
to stay and take instruction. (4) No division of the 
public funds among the denominations to the extent of 
a nickel. 

There is evidence of a rising tide among the people 
of America against any meddling with the public school 
system. Itis apparent at many points. There is quitea 
blaze at Toledo, Ohio. There isa beginning of what 
may be something very important in Boston ; crowded 
meetings are held on Sunday afternoons to denounce 
any attempt to divide the school money. If this goes 
on it will certainly end in an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, forbidding the states to give money to 
denominational schools. 

The advice of THE JouRNAL is, that the Catholics 
lease their school buildings, when they can, to the pub- 
lic schoo! boards; that the teachers in them present 
themselves for examination, and those that get certifi- 
cates apply for positions; that they enter their school 
rooms dressed as American teachers, and with no dis- 
tinctive garb ; that all religious teaching be done atter 
school hours. 
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The two prevailing diseases in the Adirondacks are 
consumption and typhoid fever ; the latter, it is now ad- 
mitted, can only be caused by the microbes in the drink- 
ing water. Every house has what is called a “ well,” 
though it is by no means well for those who drink the 
water in it. The account published in these pages sev- 
eral years ago of the death of a teacher and several pu- 
pils from typhoid fever caused by drinking of the 
school-house well called much attention at the time to 
the-need of pure drinking water for the school-house, 
but the teachers everywhere must call the attention of the 
people to the fact that typhoid fever comes from the 
well ; the good Creator never sends it. 
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The New Movement in Education. 


(The following extracts from the address by Dr. G. Srantey Hatt, delivered 
before the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York, have 
an especial interest ; the speaker holds a high place in the esteem of teachers 
who wees sought to advance in a comprehension of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, 

The new French university was christened recent- 
ly. This} movement will place all the institutions of 
academic grade, in France, upon the basis of similar in- 
stitutions in Germany, and involves some radical re- 
constructions, and even some improvements upon the 
German model. It indicates an unusual confidence in 
educational reforms for France thus avowedly to copy 
the models of her hereditary enemy. ° ° 


The new Stanford university on the Pacific coast has” 


been opened with the brightest prospects ; and another 
with a no less brilliant outlook is soon to open in Chi- 
cago. Great progress has been made toward the re- 
duction of the traditional four college years to three. 
These events are samples from which we may divine 
the great deepening and broadening of educational in- 
terests. 1d . ° . . ° 

France has revolutionized her system of lower schools 
since 1874, and increased her educational budget at a 
rate with no parallel in history, building thousands of 
new school-houses of all grades, a single lycee that cost 
$2,500,000, the new sorbonne costing several millions, 
an enormous medical school with clinics, hospitals, etc. 
About 100,000 children in the French possessions of 
North Africa are now at school. 

Egypt has an elaborate school system, the annual re- 
ports of which are full of interest. Japan has been re- 
constructed and occidentalized since 1868—its year 1— 
by an admirable and very complete educational sys- 
tem. 

A London superintendent lately pronounced the 
schools of New Zealand among the best in the world, 
and the reports from the schools of that till lately bar- 
barous country, show phenomenal changes. India has 
a system of both indigenous and English schools, and 
three universities, which are as full of interest as they 
are unique. Australia has just developed a new univer- 
sity ; a new one, too, has just been opened at Tomsk in 
Siberia ; Athens has lately completed a magnificent 
academy building of Pentelecon marble, costing a mil- 
lion dollars given by a wealthy Greek merchant, Sina by 
name, and has a well equipped university, with a com- 
plete school system besides. Sweden has developed the 
most modern system of intermediate education in the 
world by a recent revolutionary law. By the radical 
new law of 1884, the Russian universities were recon- 
structed with a design on the part of the government to 
make them more effective. The United States now 
spends over $170,000,000 a year on its schools not in- 
cluding over $10,000,000 annually spent in its colleges 
and universities. This is a larger sum than is spent in 
any other branch of the public service, and is surpassed 
only by pensions. * . ° . ° 

It has often been said of late that the present would 
be known in the future as the age of biology, psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology. The Darwinian evolution has 
set fashions and established new departures in every 
field of knowledge, which gives us new conceptions ot 
life, its origin, its growth, its end. It is our moral and 
religious conceptions which are most profoundly modi- 
fied by the biological movement, and seem no less de- 
pendent on it than the industries upon the physical sci- 
ences. What is birth, death, reproduction, disease ? 
How are they conditioned? How is the life of the indi- 
vidual brought to its highest portents? These are the 
questions that thoughtful men are now asking. These 
are the questions which have inspired the remarkable 
movement in contemporary France, sometimes called 
Neo-Idealism, but more fitly and more often called Neo- 
Christianism. I believe it is the function of the new 
psychology to transfuse the conceptions of nature and 
life, by which science is giving us a new cosmos, with 
the old religious, Christian sense of order, unity, love be- 
neath all, to re-reveal the Bible as the world’s great 
text-book of moral régimen, and to flood and transfuse 
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the souls of men with the feeling that the world is ra- 
tional and beneficent to its very core. 

The question whether a republic can be a permanent 
form of government is at bottom a question of educa- 
tion; more than a monarchy a republic must struggle 
against ignorance and the evils that attend it. If Eu- 
rope must educate leaders, we must educate the masses, 
but for both education is indispensable. Children must 
- be forced to go to school and trepanned, if necessary, 
to get knowledge into their brains. After the battle of 
Jena in 1806, Germany was almost annihilated as a na- 
tion. Her armies, trained allies, were gone. Her soil 
was poor, her people impoverished and discouraged, and 
her strategic position the worst in history. But the key- 
note of the situation was struck by Fichte when he said 
to his countrymen, with French bayonets at the door, 
and French spies in his lecture hall, that Germany 
must become the educational state of the world. More 
practical men than he have carried out this policy, and 
with what amazing results in two generations the battle 
of Sedan has shown. Its lesson was, the world must be 
saved, if it is saved at all, by good teachers—govern- 
ments can be made strong and stable only by educa- 
tion. * * * * * * 

Few callings are so prone to deteriorate as teaching. 
Normal training has certain specific diseases of its own. 
The worst of these, perhaps, is method cram, the rage 
for analysis of processes which never ought to be ana- 
lyzed. Sometimes the three R’s are so macerated that 
it would seem as if idiots, if not indeed Mr. Lubbock’s 
intelligent dogs, might be educated. As a rule only 
slow or stupid children can tell how their minds work. 
Arithmetic is not a study of psychology but of number. 
American teachers are too prone to work for the lower 
half of the class rather than the upper. Method cram 
enables teachers to conceal their own ignorance, and is 
therefore very dangerous, because the first of all requi- 
sites of good teaching is mastery of the field taught. 

Another danger that seems peculiar to this country is 
school mechanism. We keep the best order in the world : 
children probably never sat so still before in any coun- 
try, yet the nature of the American child is activity it- 
self. No country but England lays such stress upon 
marks, and perhaps nowhere is so much text-book reci- 
tation done. The weak points of our American schools, 
I am convinced, are that our teachers do not lead, com- 
mand, inspire their classes ; they do not throw their best 
energies into the actual work of class teaching nor keep 
their pupils as eager and active-minded as in the best 
European schools. We have fallen in love with the mo- 
notonous rows of the nursery till we are losing taste for 
the free growth of the forest. We over-estimate the 
relative value of general information. Thus our schools 
are helpless in the presence of talent or even superior 
children ; not recognizing or not knowing how to deal 
with individuality, ability is often sterilized, bright chil- 
dren are made commonplace, and our schools, from one 
end of the country to the other, are far more alike than 
in any other land, and far less individualized. 

Among the many methods of training teachers, that 
which originated, so far as I know, in this country, with 
the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of 
New York merits hearty commendation. It is substan- 
tially the method of the great Pedagogium at Vienna 
which has done such excellent work. Such an institu- 
tion must attract a picked group of teachers, and ad- 
dress itself to those who have strength over and above 
that required for teaching and who mean to devote them- 
selves to it as a life work. 

Such an institution ought to have a carefully selected 
educational museum of illustrative apparatus. Such 
museums have already been established in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and are of great practical 
value. It should also have an educational library. 
Over a great part of the vast body of educational liter- 
ature the spirit of dullness invoked in Pope’s “ Dunciad” 
has woven its irresistible spell. To select the good from 
among the bad, especially to “avoid the second best,” 
which should be a maxim of every reader nowadays 
would require unusual care. Such a school ought to 
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have a commodious and roomy building, with social 
rooms, and small hall for meetings, and a secretary as 
full of zeal and devices as the model head of a Y. M. C. 
A. building. It would thus become the center of the 
professional as distinct from the administrative inter- 
ests of teaching. The School of Pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York is so unique and so good 
that it would be a pity to have it duplicated in the city 
before it has been fully realized. 


r 
Yale University. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


It 1s nearly fifteen years since Mr. Byron A. Brooks 
wrote a series of articles for THE JouRNAL which 
pointed out the need of a prolonged study of psychol- 
ogy by the teacher. Mr. Brooks was at that time a 
teacher in this city, and had given much thought as to 
the right means of advancing education—satisfied that it 
must come up out of its mechanical stage. These arti- 
cles attracted but little attention at the time. THE 
JouRNAL, however, felt that the position taken by Mr. 
Brooks was the correct one, and presented the thought 
again and again. It has now been settled that a knowl- 
edge of mental operations is indispensable to the teach- 
er; the curriculum of nearly every normal school em- 
braces a knowledge of mental philosophy. 

In Yale university, Prof. E. Scripture, from Clark uni- 
versity, has planned out a course of study entirely dif- 
ferent from the memorizing of pages in a text-book—the 
plan usually pursued. He proposes to explore the sub- 
ject of physiological psychology, using apparatus. This 
apparatus will be made by the students ; they will select 
fields for themselves for exploration after the funda- 
mental doctrines are grasped. 

The New York Herald contains some information on 
this new departure. The attempt will be to solve some 
educational problems by experiment. 

One of the most recent discoveries made in this 
direction proved that in putting pictures beside foreign 
words and then removing them, the vocabulary of the 
language can be learned in a much shorter time than 
by the present parallel vocabulary word system. 

Then again, it is believed that fatigue can be meas- 
ured in many ways. Endeavors will be expended in as- 
certaining which test shows the most accurately the 
degree of fatigue. Fatigue is measured by reaction 
time. Galton, the English psychologist, discovered a 
method of measuring the degree of fatigue, which 1s 
very rough, but illustrates in a general way what is 
meant. 

If a teacher wished to learn just how fatigued her 
pupils were she might discover it by placing them in a 
ring, all holding each other’s hands. Starting with the 
teacher, if each were to press with his right hand the 
left of the person next to him, and as soon as that pres- 
sure were felt by the next to press in turn the right 
hand of the person next in order, it would be found that 
the time for the pressure to traverse the circle would 
vary with the degree of fatigue of the pupils, and by 
the relative amount of time the teacher would have an 
infallible test of the pupils’ fatigue. 

It is expected at Yale to construct instruments which 
will measure the diversity of time to one one-hundredth 
of asecond, Thestandard of normal muscular reaction 
is eighteen one-hundredths of a second and anything 
beyond this exhibits fatigue. 

It has been found that the sensory reaction for sound 
is twenty-three one-hundredths of a second approxi- 
mately. and for light about twenty-nine one-hundredths 
of a second. 

Another test for fatigue is to measure with a delicate 
instrument the time of a glance when fatigued and 
when in a normal condition. For instance, it takes 
longer to pick out one from a pile of letters when fatigued 
than when in a normal condition. 

Again, very few people know that they have separate 
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hot and cold spots upon the surface of the body. For 
instance, the surface of the hand. 

Prof. Scripture intends to make researches in this 
line. Since the discovery of the phenomenon in 1888 
by Goldschneider, of Berlin, he has given much thought 
tothe matter. It is proposed to map out hot and cold 
spots. 

Altogether many experiments will be made by the 
post-graduates, and some undoubtedly will have a great 
bearing on the practice of education. 


¥ 


Literature in the Public Schools. 


By EvmMeErR C. SHERMAN, South Orange, N. J. 


In these times of more and better thought upon all 
things educational, old and wrong ideas of the purpose 
of teaching reading, and old and narrow ideas of the pos- 
sibilities in this work, have too long remained intrenched 
in the minds of most teachers and in the traditions of 
most schools. The visible sign of this bondage in 
which schools and teachers are chained, is the school 
Reader and the visible effect of such narrow work is the 
large sale and large perusal of trashy, fourth rate litera- 
ture. For, to come directly to my thought, I hold that 
it is the duty of the public school not only to teach chil- 
dren toread, but to teach them what to read ; and that, 
having taught the boy to read, to send him out into the 
world of books with nothing to guide his taste and his 
selection, is like seating a hungry man before a table 
loaded with nourishing food and with poisons, with 
nothing to guide his choice. 

As reading is most frequently taught, it seems to have 
two chief purposes : the first, to enlarge the vocabulary 
and teach the meaning of words; the second, to teach 
elocution. We should teach children to read, in order 
that they may read, and having given them this power, 
we should furnish them with as much good material for 
reading as possible. But there are two other things 
that we ought to do: First, to give some consecutive 
knowledge of the world’s literature, a taste of the best 
of it, and to guide the reading of pupils while they are 
under our charge. Second, to give the child some 
standards by which he may select the good in literature 
and reject the worthless after he has left our immedi- 
ate supervision. Stated more briefly, we should give him 
a taste of good literature, and a taste for good literature. 
This can never be accomplished by any school as long as 
it sticks to the old graded readers ; it cannot be accom- 
plished by supplying to a class one book for supplemen- 
tary reading. It will be the result only of intelligent, 
well-directed, and persistent work from the time the 
child enters school. I would feed the imagination of 
children, even in the lowest primary classes, with stories 
of Greek and Norse mythology as well as with the more 
familiar fairy stories. These are so interesting that the 
children will drink them in eagerly, and they enter so 
largely intoall literature of succeeding ages, as to make 
them valuable as a foundation. These stories must, of 
course, be told by the teacher to her class, for it will not 
be until later that the pupil can read them for himself. 
I would give to children the best of modern juvenile 
stories. I would read to them and have them learn bits 
that are finest from our poets. As they gain the power 
of reading for themselves I would put into their hands 
in the school-room such books as are thoroughly stand- 
ard, and that are at the same time so interesting as to 
cultivate a taste for ‘the same kind of reading. I would 
give them whole pieces of literature and not fragments. 
Many classics are now published in such furm and at 
such a price as to make them available to schools as 
school readers. Iuse, with good success, in the primary 
classes of my own school “ Asop’s Fables,” Ruskin’s 
“ King of the Golden River,” Kingsley’s “ Water Babies,” 
Scudder’s “ Book of Fables,” and Mrs. Wright’s “ Sea- 
side and Wayside Series ;” and in the more advanced 
classes such books as “ Robinson Crusoe,” Kingsley’s 
“ Greek Heroes,” and Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare.” 
I would constantly keep in mind the fact that a hetero- 
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geneous, unclassified knowledge of books is of little 
value ; but that a chronological idea of literature is ne- 
cessary and that it is important to know the relation of 
one epoch to another, and the influence of a few great 
minds and of a few wonderful ages upon the thought of 
succeeding times. Geography should be taught in such 
a living, interesting manner, that it will awaken the en- 
thusiasm of boys and girls and send them eagerly to 
books of travel and of history. These are not mere 
ideal theories; they are possibilities, and ought to be re- 
alitiesin every school. Boys and girls of the grammar 
grades may be led to study and read with pleasure clas- 
sics that many of them never do read. 

In a town which has a free library of 3000 books of 
all kinds I have been interested in obtaining lists of 
books read in a year by the boys and girls of a high 
school class. The result justified my belief that we can 
do nothing of more value to our pupils than to teach 
them to love good books and to know what good books 


are. 
» 


The School Room. 


AuG, 27.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
SEPT. 3.—PRIMARY. 

Sept. 10.—EarTH AND SELF. 
Sept. 17.—NUMBERS AND PEOPLE. 





Ten Lessons in Manual Training. 
By GEORGE B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

LESSON X. TO MAKE A BEVELED BOX OR CARD RECEIVER. 


In this lesson, which closes the series, we will treat of surfaces 
which are beveled with respect to each other, and for a project 
make a box with beveled sides. 


PROBLEM I. THE BEVELED JOINT. 


2 Fig. 1 is two views, a plan, and 
= elevation of the joint to be made, 





Fig. 2 is a perspective view. 











Fig. 2. 








Draw the plan and elevation full 
size, and the slant height, BC, will be 
found to be 3; in. 


As in lesson VII. and VIII. finish 
H a board Io in. x 3%, in. x 4 in. 


--- 68 


Fig. 1. 














On a waste board having a true edge, EB, Fig. 3, draw the line 
AD square with the edge, make the distances AC, = 3 in., AB = 
1 in. and draw the line BC which will = 3,’ in. 


) AM 


Fig. 3. 
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Set the bevel to this line, as in Fig. 4, and plane one edge of 
the 10 in. x 3; in. board to fit the bevel so set. The work will 
appear as in the outlines of Fig. 5, which shows two views of it. 
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On the waste board Fig. 3, make a second standard angle by 
making AE = 1 in. and AF = 3,% in. and drawing EF. Set 
the bevel to this second standard angle, draw the two beveled 
lines shown in Fig. 5, continue them square across the beveled 
edge of the work, use the bevel on the back side, and finish by 
drawing such lines as are required, having a direction of their 
own, on the squared edge. Saw near to the lines, plane exactly 
to them, and Fig. 5 will appear as Fig. 6. 


- 

















_Bradawl three holes in the longer piece L, giving them proper 
direction, and, using 2 in. No. 13 steel wire finish nails, nail it to 
the shorter piece S. Cut away the small portion of L that stands 
above S. 

Fold a small piece of No. + sand-paper over a small block and 
sand the work, being careful not to disturb the corners. Apply a 
coat of clean, thin shellac, using a camel's hair brush about 1} in. 
wide. Let it dry an hour or more, sand off all roughness and 
apply a second coat of shellac. 




















PROBLEM 2, THE BEVELED BOX. 


Fig. 7 is a perspective view of the beveled box which is made 
from } in. white wood. Fig. 8 is three orthographic views, 


a l 
Draw an elevation of the 
angle full size, as in Fig. 9, 
and the slant height will be 
found to be 2} in. 
co Make from ¢ in. white 
wood two side pieces 12} 
in. rough length x 2; in. 
finish width, and two end 
Fig. 8. * pieces 8 in, rough length x 
2; in. finish width. 
_-Take a waste board and lay out on it two standard angles as 
in Fig. 10. Make ad =1 in., and ac =2in. Set the bevel to 
the line 4c, and bevel the under edge of both side pieces and 
both end pieces. Make ae =1 in., and af = 2} in, set the 
bevel to the lines ef and lay out both ends of the four pieces as 
was done in problem 1, making the two side pieces each 12in. long 
on the upper or square edge, and the two end pieces 7} in. long 
on the upper or square edge. Saw near to the lines, and plane 
exactly to them. 
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Instead of 2 = 
316in. read % 
214 in. 
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Bradawl three holes in each end of the side pieces, as was done 
in problem 1, and nail the four finished pieces together with 1} 
in. No. 16 steel wire brads. Trim off the slight projections on 
each of the four upper corners, as was done in problem 1: Use 


~-— 




















Fig. 14 





~ ‘Fig. 11. 


a 22 in. iron jointer to make the lower edge of the frame more 
true. Make a board as long and as wide as the lower edge of 
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the frame ; on the upper side of this board, scribe a line tx in., or 
one half of the thickness of the stock, from each end, and from 
each edge as in Fig. 11. 

Bore three holes, the first one being an inch from the corner, 
on each of these lines, using the bevel set to the angle £bc, Fig. 
10, and located as in Fig. 11 to give direction to the awi. 
While doing this keep the work on a waste board. 

Make for the partition or handle a 3 white wood board 12 in. 
rough length x 3; in. finish width. Place it on the box, as in Fig. 
12, and placing the try-square as in that Fig. make a knife point 








— 























~~ - 


Fig. 12. Wz 
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on the under edge of the work. Repeat at the other end. The 
distance between these points is the length of the box inside. 
From these points square across the under side of partition. 
With the bevel set by one end of the box inside finish laying out 
one end of the partition, then set the bevel by the opposite end 
of the box and lay out the other end of the partition. Saw 
near to the lines, and plane exactly to them. The partition will 
appear as in the outline of Fig. 13. 


ad, ae 
/ Xx ; 
Fig. 13 / Fig. 15. 


Find the middle point of the lower edge, and square up from it 
a fine pencil line on one side of the board. Set the gauge 1 in. 
and gauge from the upper edge of the board on the same side a 
line 2} in. long. From the intersection of these lines measure 1} 
in. each way, and place two points on the gauge line, as in Fig. 
13. With these three points as centers bore with the } in. auger 
bit, three holes till the spur of the bit is felt on the back side of 
the work, then turn the work over and bore from these points to 
meet the first boring. Set the gauge to agree with the upper 
and with the lower edges of the bored holes, successively and 
gauge lines on both sides. Cut to these lines with the small 
blade of the knife, and round edge of the cutting as in Fig. 14. 

Place the partition in position in the box, and mark pencil 
points at a and 4 Fig. 15, where the upper edge of each end 
piece of the box meets the partition. Fromc¢ measure 1 in. each 
way on the upper edge of the partition, and place points at d and ¢ 
Draw the lines ad and de, saw near to them, and plane exactly to 
them. Round the edge aded, as in Fig. 14. 

Nail the partition in place using two 1 in. No. 18 steel wire 
brads in each end and three in the bottom. 

Sandpaper the box, being careful of the corners. Stain it a 
neat cherry color, using burnt-sienna thinned with turpentine, ap- 
plied with a bristle brush and rubbed off with cloth. After dry- 
ing a few hours shellac it as the joint was done. 

Shellac may be used without staining, or the box may receive 
two coats of furniture varnish. Rub the first coat of varnish 
when dry with pumice and oil till smooth. 
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AN OFFICIAL PROGRAM for the celebration of Columbus day 
will be issued Sept. 8, and will consist of the following features : 

(x) RAISING AND SALUTING THE FLAG, (under the direction, wherever possible, 
of a detail of veterans of the War). 

(2) Tue Sonc or Co_umsaus Day, (to a well known tune). 

(3) Tue Appress, (to be declaimed by the best er among the boys). 

(4) Tue One, (to be read or recited by a young lady). 

(5) * America,)” (which will in all cases be the closing song). 

While this program will be suggestive for all schools, the 
largest liberty for individual preferences will be left to all. It is 
designed that the public school-houses will be the scenes of the 
morning celebration. Here should assemble the parents and 
friends of the children. The afternoon is left for tce town to 
make a formal demonstration as simple or elaborate as circum- 
stances shall decide. But whether the afternoon or evening be 
selected for public observances, it is to be understood everywhere 
that the children of the public school take the lead in this memor- 
able anniversary. In this way, as in no other will the fact be 
made prominent that our country is what it is, because education 
is free and universal and that the public school is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the new country discovered by Columbus 400 years 
ago. The official program will be sent to all applicants after Sep- 
tember 8 who address the chairman of the executive committee, 
Francis Bellamy, Youth's Companion, Boston. 























Oral Language Work. 


By MABEL HILt, St. Mary’s School, Concord, Mass. 


Language,—/imgua, the tongue,—why do we not more 
frequently take the literal meaning of the word, and emphasize, 
as so few text-books do, the benefits of oral work in the class- 
room ? 

We divide our written work in “ English” into three kinds— 
dictation, reproduction, and original composition. Let us use 
these same methods in developing the art of ¢a/kéng, and with 
similar exercises train the young thinker to speak fluently, as well 
as to write correctly. 

At least half of the recitation should be oral; and there is no 
reason why much of the identical work given under written com- 
position cannot be used even more effectively in the oral recita- 
tion. 

To quote accurately the uttered words of another, especially if 
they be repeated but once, is most difficult, yet there is no more 
important element in the power of speech than this very art of 
repeating accurately. An oral dictation, in a simple form, should 
be insisted upon in the daily recitation, and as rapidly as possible, 
and practicable it should increased, always with the aim of 
making the dictation one in which common sense prevails both 
in thought and diction. Not, “ Around the ragged rocks the 
ragged rascal ran”; but some practical message or question that 
sounds like the home conversation, which alas! is so often 
thoughtlessly twisted. 

Dictation from sight, if it can be so called, is an exercise that very 
quickly trains eye and tongue. Johnny and Katie are sent to the 
window, or into the hall; at the end of one or two minutes they 
are recalled, and tell the class what each has seen in the street. 
At first, Johnny will say “a very big dog,” while Katie has seen 
“a baby carriage,” or a “gray kitten.” After a week of such 
exercise, however, each will have seen objects enough for quite a 
list ; and at the end of a 1nonth, be able to tell a connected story, 
with such a list, as soon as he returns from his post of vantage, 
if the work has been properly urged forward in the preceding 
days of drill. 

Another admirable exercise is the naming of objects in some 
shop window as noticed by the pupil on his way to school, or the 
different colors in the flower beds; these will give ample chance 
for accurate memory and exact expression. Still another detail 
in this work is to ask the pupil for the words on the cover of such 
or such a text-book,—some book which he handles daily. Ten-to 
one he cannot even quote the title correctly, much less give the 
author or compiler. This kind of training is of real value. It 
teaches the reader to know who writes the words as well as what 
the thoughts are themselves. 

But later, and constantly throughout all the grades of gram- 
mar and high school work, regular oral dictation should be a drill 
that shall develop from the reading of a single line for the class 
to repeat immediately upon hearing it, to the final dictation when 
a whole augmentative para’ h shall be read aloud, and the 
repetition be given as muc like the original as possible. This 
later work can only be accomplished after years of drill in atten- 
tion, quick memorizing, and exact quoting, but it may be realized 
approximately with sucha happy result that the author’s or speak- 
er's ‘ea of view and the gist of his argument will be appre- 
ciated. 

Again: reproduction is, perhaps, the greatest factor in compo- 
sition work to-day. A poem is taken, and after a proper expla- 
nation has been given by the teacher, the pupil is expected to give 
an outline, abstract, or, oftener still, a paraphrase of the poem. 

This written discipline is most beneficial, and when the exercise 
is used as an oral one the art of telling a story well soon becomes 
an easy matter; the conversational tone creeps into all the recita- 
tions, and the very school-room itself seems to lose that “ cut-and- 
dried" atmosphere so unnecessarily one of its characteristics. 
Banish subjective matter; such poems as ‘“ Thanatopsis,” and 
Gray’s “Elegy” are not useful until every line of objective 
thought has been questioned and reproduced by the childish 
narrators. Then to grasp the more intellectual inspirations will 
not seem to be impossible with the majority of the pupils. 

It is, however, the simple anecdote or story we// told that isthe 
important element in our oral work. Good speakers and talkers 
are the attractive and helpful persons the world over ; the man or 
woman who /a/ks well needs no other accomplishment. Such a 
sketch, as was given not many weeks ago in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, of the little girl-queen Wilhelmina, is an excellent example 
of the kind of reproduction that is most useful, entertaining, in- 
structive, and adapted in thought and diction to the younger 
as well as older pupil. Regarding original work in “ Iénglish ”’ 
the text-books do not demand or plan to give a very methodical 
outline. An imaginative story, a book review, a debate on some 
persuasive subject are about all the means suggested beyond the 
compilation done in biographical or historical research. The ar- 
gument, the critique, the story drawn from th@imagination may 
all be treated happily in the oral exercise, if patience, enthusiasm, 
and drill be constantly used, 


, 
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The Petrified Fern. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibers tender ; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low ; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 

Drops of dew stole in by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way ; 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 

Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain. 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries ; 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Ofthe deep, strong currents of the ocean ; 

Moved the plain, and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 

Covered it, and hid it safe away. 

O the long, long centuries since that day! 

O the agony, O life’s bitter cost, 

Since that useless little fern was lost ! 


Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 
—Mary Bolles Branch. 


QUESTIONS, 


How long ago did this “ little fern leaf” grow? In what age? 
What is to be learned, from the poem, of the earth and its life at 
that early period ? 

What distinguishes ferns from other forms of vegetation ? 

Are the habits of the fern, told in this poem, similar to those of 
ferns which grow now ? 

What are ocean currents ? 
found ? 

What is “clay?” A “fissure ?” 

What are the “ monster fishes ” and “ mammoth creatures ” of 
to-day ? What were they of the fern’s time ? 

Is the poem correctly named ? 

How do the verses rhyme? What varieties of rhyming are 
there? What peculiar rhymes ? 

Has the author indulged in poetic license ? 

What is poetic in telling about “the sunbeams”? State other 
poetic touches. 

Why “no foot of man e’er trod that way”? “Silent main”? 
“ Fairy pencilings ” ? 

Where, now, are the “ stately forests ” ? 

What is meant by “nature reveled in grand mysteries” ? By 
“Far and deep”? 

To whom “the agony” ? Name several ways in which, it may 
have come. 

Is earth young or old to-day, compared with her sister planets? 

What was the “thoughtful man’s” profession? Name several 
who might have found “ the fern’s life.” What would they have 
called the “fairy pencilings”? Where are similar ones to be 
looked for to-day ?” 

What is it to be “useless”? “Lost”? Give illustrations of 
seeming uselessness and loss. 

How can the “soul be hidden away ” ? 

Recount the lesson implied in the “ So.” 

Wherein lies the inspiration of the poem for hopefulness ? Con- 
tentment? Faithfulness ? 

Write the story of “the little fern leaf.” 

Write a story of the finding of “ The Petrified Fern.” 

St. Albans, Vt. AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


Avalanches? Where are both 


Pad 


Still to be pinioned down to teach 
The Syntax and the Parts of Speech, 
Or deal out authors by retail, 
Like penny pots of Oxford ale ; 
O ’tis a service irksome more 
Than tugging at the slavish oar. 
-—Robert Lloyd. 
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Excursions Among Words. 


There are now,we think, 120,000 words in the English language; 
the possibilities in the use of synonyms are remarkable, and we 
should say that to the study of synonyms the young writer should 
apply himself diligently To the newspaper writers we are look- 
ing with solicitude and hope, for the reason that outside of the 
columns of the press our literature does not appear to be making 
any progress at all. Our literature of the press is, on the other 
hand, constantly improving, and in the last ten years that im- 
provement has been marked. Still there is a chance for improve- 
ment, and it occurs to us that the besetting sin of our newspaper 
writers at this time is a devotion to absurdisms—for example, 
the too common usage of that negroism ‘like’ for ‘as if;’ ‘It 
looks like it was going to rain.’ This absurdity runs riot in 
print south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and has crept across the 
line here in the West to shock us with a sporadic appearance in 
our diurnal publications. 

There is no such word as ‘wended;’ the past of ‘wend’ is 
‘went.’ A man cannot be said to have wended his way. He 
either went his way or he has went his way. 

‘Likewise’ is often erroneously used for ‘also’; /ékew7se 
couples actions or states of being ; a/so classes together things or 
qualities. 

‘Commence’ should not be used when ‘ begin’ can be instead. 

‘Transpire ’ is never a synonym of ‘ happen.’ 

‘Weary’ is a transitive verb only; it is, therefore, highly im- 
proper to say ‘ One wearies of life.’ 

Do not use ‘ in our midst’ when you mean ‘in the midst of us.’ 

Do not use ‘ anyhow’ when you mean ‘ anyway.’ 

Be exceedingly careful in placing that small but potent word 
‘only.’ Nine times out of ten it is misplaced. 

Do not confound ‘evidence ’ with ‘ testimony.’ 

Never use ‘above’ as an adjective. ‘The above extract’ is a 
barbarism. Nor should you ever use ‘then’ as an adjective—e. 
g., ‘the then king ’—awful! 

Do not confound ‘try’ with ‘make.’ You make—not try—an 
experiment. ; 

A common error is the use of ‘ excessively ' when ‘ exceedingly ’ 
is intended. 

Do not confound ‘never’ and ‘ever’; ‘never’ is an adverb of 
time, ever may be an adverb of degree. 

The sun ‘sets’ and a hen ‘sits.’ 

A ‘proposal ’ and a ‘ proposition’ are different things. 

Be careful not to confound ‘allude’ with ‘refer’ or * advert.’ 

‘So’ is an adverb of degree and ‘such’ is an adjective of Aznd. 

Webster justifies the use of ‘than’ as a preposition—‘ Than 
whom no better man lives.” Webster means well enough. 

There is no such word as ‘ jeopardize’ ; the word is ‘ jeopard.’ 

‘Lurid’ means ghastly pale, gloomy, or dismal. 

‘Restive’ must not be confounded with ‘restless.’ 

‘Indices’ are algebraic signs ; ‘indexes’ are tables of contents. 

Never say ‘in this connection’ when you mean ‘in connection 
with this.’ 

That is complete which has all its parts; e#tire which has not 
been divided ; whole from which nothing has been taken. Tuta/ 
refers to the aggregate of the parts. 

‘With’ denotes an instrument and ‘by’ a cause. He killed 
with a sword ; he died dy an arrow.’ : 

Never separate parts of the infinitive ; example: ‘ He promised 
to speedily comply.’ 

Do not suffer Mr. Addison or anybody else to bluff you out of 
the use of that noble word ‘ that.’ 

Never use, except in a humorous way, those hackneyed phrases 
and hoary words of which notorious specimens are: ‘ Light fan- 
tastic toe,’ ‘mine host,’ ‘his good lady,’ ‘ beautiful and accom- 
plished,’ ‘ wee sma’ hours,’ ‘groaned with the delicacies of the 
season,’ ‘ speckled beauties,’ ‘ dull, sickening thud,’ and ‘ recher- 
che.’ —By Eugene Field, in The Chicago News. 
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Pronouncing English. 
By HENRY A. ForD, Detroit, Mich, 


Phthi'sis only. 

Pianoforte (f6rta or fOrt). 

Pibroch (pé, not pi). 

Piquant (pé'kant). 

Pismire (not piz). 
Plac’ard or placard’, noun ; placard’ or plac ard, verb. 
Plagi-a-ry, plagi-a-rism. 

Plati’na (€), platinum. 

Plebeian (bean). So plebeianism. 

Pleiads, pleiades (pli’ads). 

Plé nary. 

Plenipotenti-a-ry. 

Plume (66). 

Pdlonaise’. 
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Polyp, polype (ip only). 

Pompeian (pé-an). This derivation is not given in the little 
manuals, but it is so liable to be mispronounced that it is properly 
included here. 

Porcelain (pawr or pOrslan). 

POrtent (or pawr). 

Portfolio (fdlyo). 

Pdsterior. 

Posthumous (4 silent). 

Precep'tory only. 

Preclude (66). 

Pre‘fecture only. 

Prélude or prél'ude, noun ; prelude’ or prel'ude, verb. 

Pré'mi-er only. 

Presbyterian, presbytery (press). 

Préscience. 

Pres'tige (tézh). 

Pretense’, pretence’. 

Preterit, preterite (i in both). 

Pre'text or pretext’. 

Prin’cess, princesse’. 

Pri'vacy or priv acy. 

Prd'ceeds only. 

Prég’ress noun: progress’, verb. 

Pro lix or prolix’ 

Proloc'utor or prd'locutor. 

Prologue, prolog (prél or prd.) 

Promenade only. 

Promulga'tion. So promulgator. 

Pronunciation (ci only). 

Pr6'test, noun ; protest’, verb. 

Provoc'ative only. 

Provost (pro'vO as an army officer). 

Prow, prowess’ (ow only). 

Prussian (priish —_ But Priis sic. 

Psalmist (sam or sal). But psalmody (sal’mody or sam'ode). 

Psalter (awl). Psalmodic (sal only). 

Pu'issance, pu issant. 

Pim ‘ice or pti mice. 

Pump’kin (or pum kin). 

Pur'port, noun ; pur port or purport’, verb. 

Pygme’an only. 

Pythagore’an only. 

Quadrille’ (kwod or ka). 

Quad 'rupédal. 

Qualm (a). 

Quarantine (kw6r antén ; noun and verb). 
Juassia (kwashia). 

Juelquechose (kélk’shoz). 

Quinine (kwi‘nén, kinén’, kwi nin). 
Quoin (koin only). 

Qudth only. 
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School Tactics. 


When a pupil purposely annoys the teacher, what is the cor- 
rective? The faithful teacher will first look for the cause, and 
in nine cases out of ten, she may find it in herself. It is because 
she is not skilled in school tactics. Mary is habitually out of 
sorts at school. She isthe same at home. This, her teacher 
should know, and the why, whether from a chilling home atmos- 
phere, or from physical cause, and knowing, she ought so wisely 
to plan her campaign, that she is sure of winning Mary. She 
may have to vary her tactics daily, to suit Mary's varying moods ; 
a happy turn, here; a wise strategy, there. The result is, that 
the girl who seemed to take pleasure in annoying, as a relief to 
her feelings, finds the occasion removed, and becomes her teach- 
er’s staunch friend. We teachers, for want of knowledge, place 
many snags in our pupils’ way. We might know that those who 
understand us least, would surely run against them, rather than 
go around them. We offend the “ little ones,” unwittingly. 

Too often, we fail to observe the “signs of the times,” forget- 
ting that the request or the refusal that was timely, yesterday, 
may be so unseasonable to-day that the children honestly rebel. 
Is ita wonder that they give expression in the only way they 
dare, in little annoying ways, that nettle the teacher? “ But when 
the teacher fails to find the cause in herself or in any source, ex- 
cept the innate naughtiness of the child, what must be done?” 
Various things. Experiment, then decide. Sevmetimes, wisely 
ignore it. Certainly, be careful not to replenish the flame by 
needless words. Children’s pets are only brush fires. Their 
pouts and wriggles, their shrugs and elevated chins, do not alarm 
the home circle. They — not to affect the teacher seriously. 
In the presence of gentle dignity, of the firm kindness that is not 
easily moved, they will soon ashamed to be. Let us be 
patient. Perhaps the children who most annoy us, are but faith- 
fully reproducing our own child-life. Let us wait for the best in 
the children, even as our Great teacher waits for the best in us. 

Milford, Mass. A.C. S. 
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Natural History Camp for Boys. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, Worcester, Mass. 


A live boy, with a pressure of two hundred pounds of steam to 
the square inch, is a joy and delight to the trained teacher who 
knows how properly to direct his powers. What to do with him 
during the long vacation is frequently a problem of considerable 
magnitude to the anxious parent who undertakes to manage the 
machine when the teacher gives place as chief engineer. 

The directors of the Worcester Natural History Society have 
undertaken to answer the question, “ What Shall We do With 
Our Boys?” and have done so as easily and successfully as Col- 
umbus stood the egg on end and quite as much to the surprise of 
those who asked the question as were the others who saw the 
stationary egg. 

To bring good young boys and bright young men together in 
the home of nature, and let them work out, in much their own 
way, the use they will make of their time and opportunities, has 
been the plan. For the past eight years it has worked well, and 
= won the warm commendation of teachers, boys, and parents 
alike. 

Just as schools and colleges are endowed, so has the Natural 
History Camp for Boys been endowed by public spirited citizens 
interested in education. One gives forty acres of land for a camp 
site; another the tents and a permanent pavilion. Others, in- 
terested in manual training, give a workshop stocked with tools. 
Books for a library are contributed ; teachers, lecturers, and spe- 
cialists give freely of their services, and men of means supplement 
this work by generous gifts of money to carry out the camp idea. 

At Natural History Camp, by the side of the cool Quinsigamond, 
beneath the shadow of Wigwam Hill, the former fishing place 
and encampment of the Nipmuck Indians, the boys pitch their 
tents for the summer season. 
It isa camp of the boys, for 
the boys, and éy the boys. 
The officers and instructors 
are mostly college boys, or 
recent graduates interested in 
some special department of 
Natural History, or athletics. 
They become the companions 
and friends of the cadets and 
join in and direct their sports 
and studies. The prime ob- 
ject of allis to have a good 
time and get the most profit 
and pleasure out of their eight 
weeks’ vacation. The tents 
are of the army wall pattern, 
ten by twelve feet, with a 
wood floor and extra covering 
or “tent fly” to protect from 
the rain. Two boys occupy 
atent. The encampment is 
laid out in true military style 
and is kept scrupulously neat 
and clean. The boys mess 
in a large markquet tent, thir- 
ty feet wide and sixty feet 
long, situated on high ground, 
commanding an extensive and 
beautiful view of the lake. 

There are several permanent buildings : headquarters ; the 
Dodge pavilion, where meetings are held, lectures, entertain- 
ments and service on Sunday; the Bigelow building in which 
is the workshop where the boys receive instruction in the use of 
tools. Here they can make their own tent furniture, beds, tables, 
chairs, lockers, etc. They build boats, make models, miniature 
yachts, fashion their kites, etc. In this building is the laboratory, 
the library, botanical room, and insectory. Near by is the “ dark 
room,” for the use of those interested in photography. 

It is not found necessary to pét a ball and chain on a boy to 
keep him in place during the gymnastic exercises. They do not 
have to be urged to play ball, lawn tennis, or to go in swimming. 
The boys are not obliged to attend the lectures, lessons, or out- 
ings, for the study of birds, insects, rocks, plants, etc. But when 
the mountains of the moon are to be seen through the telescope, 
or the wonders of adropof water made visible by the microscope, 
the boys are there tosee. When their instructor, who may be 
their leader in athletic sports, and can give them points in base 
ball or tennis, invites them to go fishing with him they are not 
slow to accept. ‘They listen to a talk on the structure and habits 
of fishes with the closest attention, and without the slightest 
suspicion that they have become deeply interested in a scientific 
lecture on ichthyology. 

On these “ outings” with their instructors, their walks-a-field, 
excursions on the lake, and explorations in the forest, they meet 
with athousand objects of interest about which they are eager 
to learn the why and the wherefore. The great boulder left by 
the flood excites their wonder, the glacial markings attract their 
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attention, the curious shell, the painted butterfly, and the flower, 
all excite a question and an answer. The instructor does not 
have to pump his information into his hearers, or specially pre- 
= his material to make it palatable to these boys eager to 

now, but takes up the various subjects presented, gives a short 
lecture on each, and the boys receive them as readily and digest 
them as easily as the picnic lunch which goes with and is also a 
part of their outing. 

Should a boy become specially interested in any department of 
natural history he will be quite sure to find in camp an enthusi- 
astic specialist willing and glad to assist him just as far as he 
cares togo. Hewill allow him to share in his studies, aid him in 
making his collections and in the preparation and preservation of 
them. Many a boy has developed in this camp an interest in the 
works of nature and has so learned how to keep his eyes and 
ears open that the world will be richer and better to him all the 
years of his life. 

Military discipline is maintained in camp. Officers are chosen 
from the ranks of the boys and promotions for good conduct and 
proficiency in drill are in order, The boys take to the military 
part of their camp life with great interest, and are thus governed, 
and govern themselves, with less friction than would be deemed 
possible by one who had not witnessed the smooth running of the 
camp from year to year. 

The camp “idea” 1s to dzrect the restless activity of the boy, 
to make legislation suggestive and attractive, and have him want 
to do those things that he ought to do. To work along the lines 
of the least resistance and so far as is possible /fo//ow and guide 
the boy, instead of trying to ead and guide him. 

That the camp has a reason for existing, is evinced by the fact 
that the boys return there year after year until they are too old to 
be accepted as cadets and then they frequently come back as 
officers or instructors. 





COMPANY “A” STREET. 


It is the hope of the management of the Natural History camp 
for boys at Worcester that, as its methods and advantages be- 
come more widely known, similar camps may be established in 
other communities, where the conditions are favorable. To this 
end they are happy to give, as fully as possible,all the information 
they can to any one interested in this matter, and they believe 
that in this work there is a fruitful field for those interested in 
the welfare of boys to do an incalculable amount of good to 
thousands of our youth. W.H. RAYMENTON. 

Chairman Camp Committee. 

The following extracts from a letter in the Mew York Times 
gives further interesting facts about the camp-life of these fortu- 
nate boys.—[ED.] 

But the charm of the camp to the boys is the military flavor. 
“Company A! Attention! Forward! March!” is music to 
their ears, and under the guise of soldierly discipline order is 
maintained that would be impossible in any other way. 

To brush his teeth and have his tie straight at home are quite 
stupid affairs to the average boy as often overlooked as not, but 
to be ready in those details for the morning visit of the inspect- 
ing officer at camp is much more interesting. And the daily rou- 
tine of life takes on such a delightful zest when it is done to army 
rules. Who would not “get up” when a reveille sounds, and 


how plain dinner and supper are transformed by “ mess call.” 
This 1s the program : 

A. M. P. M. 

6.00—Reveille. 12.30—Mess call. 


6.15——Reveille roll call. 4.15 —Swimming. 
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6.00—Mess call. 
Sunset—Dress parade and re- 
treat. 
9.15 —Tattoo. 
9.30—Taps. 


6.20—Fatigue call. 
6.45--Mess call. 

7.30 —Inspection. 
7.50--Company drill. 
8.30—Gymnastics. 
8.45—Swimming. 

Any boy may go to bed immediately after dress parade and 
retreat. 

The last clause is necessary, for the ged sleep at camp as they 
sleep nowhere else, and not many of the tents wait for “taps” 
before their lights are out. 

“| should think that the camp had been planned by a company 
of nervous mothers,” said one of them to Dr. Raymenton, “ so 
completely has every maternal fear been forestalled.” 

No firearms are allowed inthe camp. No boy may go rowing 
alone until he has a certificate from the swimming master that he 
can be thrown overboard in the middle of the lake with his clothes 
on and be trusted to reach the shore. A resident physician makes 
a round every day, noting carefully the condition of every boy. 
The camp is in no sense a reformatory. 


- 
School of Applied Ethics. 


For the School of Applied Ethics the best advertisement is its 
program, for the subjects treated, though varied, are all in close 
touch with the thought and life of to-day, and the lecturers are 
men well known as specialists, able to speak with authority upon 
their own lines. 

The lecturers are arranged in three departments, Economics, 
History of Religions, and Ethics, one lecture in each being given 
in the morning with recesses of ten minutes for brain rest, and 
social purposes, 

Many students came for special study intending to take but one 
course, but few find themselves able to withstand the tempta- 
tion to stay to the next lecture, whichever that may be. 

The first hour of the morning has been given to Economics, 
and the subject has been treated from widely differing stand- 
points giving one a chance to hear many if not all sides of this 
vexed question. Prof. H.C. Adams, of the University of Michi- 
gan, opened the course with five lectures on “Changes in the 
Theory of Political Economy since Mill,” thus showing the 
stages by which we have reached our present industtial condi- 
tion ; and during the last week of the session he is to give us lec- 
tures upon the problems of to-day, Labor, and Monopoly. After 
him came Prof. Giddings, of Bryn Mawr college, who spoke with 
clearness and force upon “ The Theory of Social Progress,” de- 
fining the meaning of progress and explaining its conditions and 
inevitable cost. 

Prof. Taussig and Mr. Cummings, of Harvard university, in a 
series of talks on “Self-Help and Legislation for Promoting it,” 
gave the history of Co-operation, Profit-Sharing, Trades-Unions, 
and Arbitration in this and other countties. 

If size of audience is an indication of interest, Philanthropy is 
certainly the popular topic, for many came to Plymouth to hear 
“The Function of Philanthropy in Social Progress,” discussed 
by Miss Addams, of “ Hall House,” Chicago, Father Hunting- 
ton, of New York, and Mr. Woods, of “ Andover House,” Bos- 
ton, each of whom spoke with enthusiasm and conviction of per- 
sonal experience. Miss Addams, with an earnestness and genu- 
ineness of tone which voiced eloquently her love for humanity, 
set forth “ The Subjective Value of a Social Settlement,” in meet- 
ing three phases of thought among the young people of to-day— 
the conviction that the democratic principle should be applied to 
social as well as political life, the desire to share the common life 
of the race, and the renaissance of Christian activity. Her sec- 
ond lecture on ‘‘ The Objective Value of the Social Settlement,” 
was an account of Hall House, striving in its many forms of work 
to respond to all sides of neighborhood life, and to minister to 
the men, women, and children “as the Lord mixes them,” cast- 
ing aside nothing which the cultivated person calls good. 

Father Huntington, in his lecture on ‘‘ The Success and Failure 
of Philanthropy,” pointed out with shrewd insight and vigorous 
language the pitfalls into which our charitable workers have fal- 
len, and the need of a new conception of charity which shall rise 
to the demands of the age by asking the poor to work wzth us 
and by helping them to do for themselves, and for others what 
the rich now do for them. 

Mr. Woods, who has made a careful study of work at Toynbee 
Hall, gave a thorough analysis of the principles of University 
Settlements, and Mr. Bosanquet, of London, at the request of 
many, consented to give an account of the work of the London 
Charity Organization Society of which he is an active member. 
This work of lectures on Philanthropy prepared the way for a 
very wide-awake discussion on Wednesday, which is the “ con- 
ference ” day of the week when lectures give way to questions 
and answers, and the lecturers are liable to be called upon for 
the reasons for any of their statements. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, is now giving a “ Statistical Presenta- 
tion of Industrial Problems,” and has made his hearers know cer- 
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tainly that there is no royal road for gaining accurate statistics, 
and also that it is vain to put trust in them, as often quoted, for 
they can be misused or half-used so as to serve cued well on 
both sides of a controversy. The United States leads the world 
in the possession of these statistics, for no other country as yet 
takes an industrial census. 

In the department of the History of Religions the Old Testa- 
ment has been studied with the view to show the development 
of the religious ideas of the Hebrews. Lectures have been given 
by Prof. Moore, of Andover Theological seminary, on “The 
Prophets ;”” Prof. Jackson, of Columbia College, on “ The Religion 
of Ancient Persia, and its Relation to Judaism ;”’ Prof. Jastrow, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on “The Ritual Law; ” Prof. Peters, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on “The Psalter ;”” Prof. Toy, 
of Harvard university, on “The Wisdom Books; ” and Dr. Hirsch, 
of Chicago, is to give the closing lectures on “ The Talmud.” 

In the Department of Ethics, the course of fifteen lectures on 
“ An Historical Survey of Greek Ethics,” by Mr. Bernard Bosan- 

uet, of London, has been one of the most valuable features of 
the session. Mr. Bosanquet was known to many as the author of 
various works, among ‘them being,—Knowledge and Reality, 
System of Logic, History of A2sthetics, but the man proved better 
than his books, for he is a very attractive speaker, keeping himself 
and his audience in close sympathy even while dealing with very 
abstract subjects, which he is especially well fitted to handle, as 
he combines in an unusual degree depth of thought and close 
reasoning with clearness of expression. Rarely have the people 
on this side the Atlantic had the opportunity of hearing such a 
representative of the finest culture in Englana. 

Our thoughts have been called from Greece, Persia, and Judea 
back to our own country by three lectures from Mr. W. L. Shel- 
don, of St. Louis, on “ The Moral Evolution of Our Political 


Institutions,” in which Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 


and Daniel Webster served as his texts, their opinions and works 
being considered in reference to the conditions of the present 
time. 

Prof. Burgess, of Columbia college. is giving eight lectures on 
* The Relations of the Church to Civil Government considered 
Historically and Legally,” and Mr. W. M. Salter, of Philadelphia, 
is to give in conclusion three lectures on ‘“‘ The Idea of Justice 
with its Political and Economic Applications.” 

A course of free lectures has been given on Sunday afternoons, 
and the absence of any sectarian narrowness in the be is shown 
by the list of speakers, Roman Catholics, High Churchmen, Pres- 
byterians, Universalists, Methodists, and Ethical Culturists being 
represented upon this platform. 

Though “school keeps” only in the forenoon, many private 
conferences and special discussions take place during the after- 
noon and evening hours, and who can doubt that great good will 
result from the meeting of so many men of so many minds ? 

Plymouth, Mass., August 9. S. H. WHEDON. 
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Higher Pedagogy at Clark University. 


By L. SEELEY, Ph. D., Lake Forest University. 
The School of Higher Pedagogy at Clark university has met 


and had its two weeks’ session. Those engaged in the work of 
higher pedagogy have been looking forward to this with great an- 
ticipation, and they,have not been disappointed. Men and women 
have gathered from twenty-one different states, territories, and 
provinces, extending from Nova Scotia to California, and from 
Minnesota to Texas. 

they have come filled with enthusiasm, born of love for their 
calling, being possessed of that kind of knowledge which whets 
the appetite for more knowledge. 

Dr. Hall offered a course of lectures on Pedagogy embracing 
Child Study, The Psychology of Education, Educational Systems, 
Education of the Will, Religious Teaching, Problems of Colleges 
and Universities in their Relation to Teaching, etc., etc. His 
lectures were rich and instructive. Dr. Hall has not his equal in 
this country in this field, and his hearers were given the results of 
a score of years in study, in travel, and in practical teaching, con- 
densed into an hour’s lecture each day. 

Dr. Burnham has discussed practical peda in the form of 
school hygiene, school-houses, ventilation, echo diseases, going 
into them with greatest care, and showing immense research into 
the literature of his subject. 

He sought to bring everything to a psychological basis, and he 
gave statistics collected in various countries showing what 1s be- 
ing done in the search for truth. His work was highly appreci- 
ated by all who took it. 

Dr. Sanford discussed the physical basis of pedagogy, and 
showed the necessity of studying the various organs of the body, 
in order to understand mental activity. The brain, the nervous 
system, the senses, the muscles were studied and experimented 
with in the presence of the class. The bearing of the physical 
being upon the intellectual was carefully brought out, and the 
teachers were led to see that the close connection of the two 
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compels the study of both. This work was especially enjoyed 
and appreciated. 

Each of the above gentlemen held conferences and conducted 
laboratory work each day. In the conferences topics were as- 
signed to different members for discussion, and thus the experi- 
ence and wisdom of all in the school are drawn upon. These 
conferences were especially valuable, and very suggestive. In 
some cases work was marked out for the teachers to do at home 
in the line of investigation. For example, one is to study anger 
in children. Others children’s friendship, destructiveness, use of 
toys, games, imagination, and many other lines. These are to 
be reported at some future time. The study of the child, which 
THE JOURNAL has so long urged, was the theme from first to 
last, and the work started here during these two weeks, and 
continued in the years to come cannot fail to have a great influ- 
ence upon the pedagogy of our land. Statistics already com- 
piled in Clark university, and in connection with the teachers 
and schools of Worcester were given, which are of great value. 
Under Dr. Sanford the teachers were shown, in the laboratory, 
how to make experiments looking towards the psychological 
study of children. 

Every teacher who understands the situation must rejoice in 
the existence of Clark university and its efforts to explore the very 
frontier grounds of education, and her efforts to reduce peda- 
gogy to an unquestioned science, which takes its rank alongside 
other established sciences in the field of human knowledge. 


r 
Every Day. 


O trifling tasks so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew! 
O cares that come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years through! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway— 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome rounds of little things, 
Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious irritation brings ; 
Who shall evade, or who delay, 
The small demands of every day ? 


We rise to meet a heavy blow, 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills ; 
Yet we endure not always so 
The drop by drop of little ills ; 
We still deplore and still obey 
The hard behests of every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battlefield, and dares 
Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle-point of frets and cares ; 
The stoutest spirits they dismay— 
The tiny stings of every day. 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, 

And niore than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require. 
Sweet Patience, fill our souls, we pray, 

With added grace for every day. 


* 


Summer School Glimpses. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—The teach- 
ers are at Martha’s Vineyard in great force. The “store 
clothes” are on the main land or in a trunk, and, fortified 
by bicycle, bathing-suit, and yachting costume, they rejoice gaily 
in the long sandy beaches, the ocean waves, the od groves, and 
the crisp “‘ downs.” 

At Vineyard Highlands flourishes the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute, with all the elements of permanent success 
in the best advantages of a summer resort, and the best of in- 
structors in the different departments. The number in attend- 
ance exceeds six hundred; they come from 41 states, territories, 
and provinces. 

Prof. E. S. Burgess has had charge of the class in botany for 
twelve years, during which time seven hundred species of » Bord 
native to this island, have been analyzed and classified. 

Dr. C. W. Emerson has a large and enthusiastic class in oratory. 
sae Sea of music, under Prof. Howard, is doing good 
work, 

Dr. Mowry’s lectures are largely attended. The first course in 
history covered the entire range of the history of America, from 
the early contest of the English nation for supremacy to the rela- 
tive of the United States to-day among the nations of the 
earth, 


— Selected. 
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In civil government the doctor sought to unfold the principles 
and practices of our government, and particular attention was 
given to the consideration of the best methods of teaching the 
subject in the schools of the several states. Under this head, 
devices and aids were considered with especial reference to teach- 
ing the subjects in the various grades. His text-book in civil 
government is being brought out in state editions. Those of Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont are already issued, and New York and 
Illinois will appear this fall. 

Miss Brassill, of Quincy, Mass., has made asuccess of “ nature 
study,” and a laboratory has been open every day in the basement 
story of the building. 

Dr. E. E. White has given twelve lectures in pedagogy, and Dr. 
Dickinson ten on psychology. Miss Sarah L. Arnold has filled 
the department in language and primary reading: A. C. Boyden, 
of Bridgewater State normal school, has given elementary science, 
and Mr. C. E. Adams, of Salem normal, has given lessons in 

hysics and in the manufacture of home-made apparatus. A 
arge and enthusiastic class in manual training has been in 
charge of Mr. Everett Schwartz, of Waltham manual training 
school. Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Chauncy Hall, Boston, has a 
fine exhibit of kindergarten work. 

One day a man climbed to the top of a storehouse on the wharf 
and dive down, down into the deep blue sea. It was noticed 
that he did not dive like other people, and upon inquiry a friend 
answered: ‘“ Why, that is Baron Nils Posse, M. G., and he dives 
according to the ‘Ling System.’”” The baron can teach as well 
as dive, and a large class attends his lectures. Prof. MacDonald, 
of Stoneham high school is full of original methods, and is very 
popular with his classes in mathematics. 

Lectures on school management by State Agent A. W. Edson 
have been largely attended. Miss Anna E. Hill, of Springfield, 
Mass., had a fine exhibit of penmanship from the schools of that 
city, and illustrated her method of writing to music. J. C. Green- 
ough, A. M., of the Westfield normal school, made his history of 
education full of practical truths. Supt. Meleney, of Somerville, 
had a fine exhibit and was much liked in class work. 

These are only a few of the good things that make this summer 
school a continued success. 

At West Chop, to the westward, a new summer school has 
been established with promise of aid to the seeker after rest and 
knowledge. At Cottage City, “ Hickory Hall” offers to “enrich 
the school curriculum” by adding the science of bicycle riding, 
a branch.made doubly important in the many miles of concrete 
drives the island affords. 

If one thinks that all the teachers in the country who wish to 
attend a summer school were at Martha’s Vineyard, he is mis- 
taken, for at Glens Falls are 500 more. The school, under the 
management of Messrs. Williams and King, has never had a more 
prosperous session. 

Prof. Henry J. Russel, of Millville, Pa., has charge of the exper- 
imental science department. Inthe way of home-made appar- 
atus he is a genius. His class have made a specialty of making 
solar cameras, and one made by a lady was a fine piece of work. 

The director and instructors of the New York Normal Art 
school have charge of the drawing and manual work. Mr. 
Heman P. Smith, the director, has reason to be proud of the 
work done in this school. The blackboard sketching of Miss 
Bertha Hintz has attracted great attention, and her articles in 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL during the coming year, will 
be highly appreciated. Mr. H. T. Bailey, state art director of 
Massachusetts, is exploding old-time theories with his color wheel. 

Dr. White and Miss Arnold have come here from the Vineyard 
for their work here. Mr. King illustrates his work in geography 
by solar cameras, in which subject he has established a national 
reputation. Lyman H. Smith, of Hartford. has good classes in 
penmanship. He will be heard from in THE JOURNAL this year. 
Prof. Apgar, of the State normal school, N. J., has fine classes and 
pockets full of bugs. Miss Caroline T. Haven, of the New York 
free kindergarten, presides over kindergarten work and methods. 

It is said that next year the school will be held at Chicago in 
the Atheneum building. It will begin July 19. This plan seems 
to meet the approval of everybody here. OBSERVER. 


Aug. 2, 1892. 
> 


“Is aptness in imparting knowledge a measure of the teacher's 
fitness for her great work?” Were all teachers magnetic, there 
would be fewer mistakes made in the school-room ; for magnetism 
is sympathy, and a magnetic teacher cannot help taking upon her- 
self the infirmities of her pupils, and bearing them pityingly, all the 
while she seeks to cure. 

“Ought one signally unattractive in person or manner to 
choose the teacher's profession?” The preference in position, 
that is usually given to the pretty, bright, and winsome young 
teacher, may seem to answer this question ; while, “‘ Handsome is 
that handsome does,” is the verdict of the many children who 
learn to love their teacher though she may be homely, no longer 
young, and has “ways of her own.” One thing is sure; a plain 
teacher must be lovely in spirit, and so fond of children that they 
can feel her motherliness. A. C5. 
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Agricultural Purlltng tren Nortn-cos 


The Agricultural Building. 


One of the most magnificent structures raised for the exposi- 
tion is the Agricultural building. The style of architecture is 
classic renaissance. This building is put up very near the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and is almost surrounded by the lagoons that 
lead into the park from the lake. The building is 500x800 feet, 
its longest dimensions being east and west. Fora single story 
building the design is bold and heroic. The general cornice line 
is 65 feet above grade. On either side of the main entrance are 
mammoth Corinthian pillars, 50 feet high, and 5 feet in diameter. 
On each corner and from the center of the building pavilions are 
reared, the center one being 144 feet square. The corner pavil- 
ions are connected by curtains, forming a continuous arcade 
around the top of the building. The main entrance leads through 
an opening 64 feet wide into a vestibule, from which entrance is 
had to the rotunda, 100 feet in diameter. This is surmounted by 
amammoth glass dome 130 feet high. All through the main 
vestibule statuary has been designed, illustrative of the agricul- 


The Fisheries Building. 


The Fisheries building embraces a large central structure with 
two smaller polygonal buildings connected with it on either end 
by arcades. The extreme length of the building is 1,100 feet, and 
the width 200 feet. It is located to the northward of the United 
States government building. 

In the central portion is the general Fisheries exhibit. In one 
of the polygonal buildings is the Angling exhibit, and in the other 
the Aquaria. The exterior of the building is Spanish-Romai:- 
esque, which contrasts agreeably in appearance with that of the 
other buildings. 

To the close observer the exterior of the building cannot fail to 
be exceedingly interesting, for the architect, Henry Ives Cobb, 
exerted all his ingenuity in arranging innumerable forms of capi- 
tals, modillions, brackets, cornices, and other ornamental details, 
using only fish and other sea forms for his motif of design. The 
roof of the building is of old Spanish tile, and the side walls of 
pleasing color. The cost is about $200,000, 

In the center of the polygonal building is a rotunda 60 feet in 
diameter, in the middle of which is a basin or pool 26 feet wide, 
from which rises a towering mass of rocks, covered with moss 
and lichens. From clefts and crevices in the rocks, crystal 
streams of water gush and drop to the masses of reeds, rushes, 
and ornamental semi-aquatic plants in the basin below. In this 








tural industry. Similar designs are grouped about all of the 
grand entrances in the most elaborate manner. The corner pa- 
vilions are surmounted by domes 96 feet high, and above these 
tower groups of statuary. The design for these domes is that of 
three female figures, of herculean proportions, supporting a mam- 
moth globe. 

To the southward of the Agricultural building is a spacious 
structure devoted chiefly to a Live Stock and Agricultural Assem- 
biy hall. This building is conveniently near one of the stations 
of the elevated railway. On the first floor, near the main en- 
trance of the building, is located a bureau of information. This 
floor also contains suitable committee and other rooms for the 
different live stock associations. On this floor are also large and 
handsomely equipped waiting-rooms. Broad stairways lead from 
the first floor into the assembly room, which has a seating capa- 
city of about 1,500. This assembly room furnishes facilities for 
lectures, delivered by gentlemen eminent in their special fields of 
work, embracing every interest connected with live stock, agri- 
culture, and allied industries. 
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pool gorgeous gold fishes, golden ides, golden tench, and other 
fishes disport. From the rotunda one side of the larger series of 
Aquaria may be viewed. These are ten in number, and have a 
capacity of 7,000 to 27,000 gallons of water each. 

Passing out of the rotunda, a great corridor or arcade is reached, 
where on one hand can be viewed the opposite side of the series 
of great tanks, and on the other a line of tanks somewhat smaller, 
ranging from 750 to 1,500 gallons each in capacity. The corri- 
dor or arcade is about 15 feet wide. The glass fronts of the 
Aquaria are in length about 575 feet and have 3,000 square feet 
of surface. 

The total water capacity of the Aquaria, exclusive of reservoirs, 
is 18,725 cubic feet, or 140,000 gallons. This weighs 1,192,425 
pounds, or almost 600 tons. Of this amount about 40,000 gal- 
lons is devoted to the Marine exhibit. In the entire salt-water 
circulation, including reservoirs, there are about 80,000 gallons. 
The pumping and distributing plant for the Marine Aquaria is 
constructed of vulcanite. The pumps are in duplicate, and each 
has a capacity of 3,000 gallons per hour. The supply of sea 
water was secured by evaporating the necessary quantity at the 
Wood’s Holl station of the United States Fish Commission to 
about one-fifth its bulk, thus reducing both quantity and weight 
for transportation about 80 per cent. The fresh water required 
to restore it to its proper density was supplied from Lake Michi- 
gan. 
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Charles C. Rounds. 


Born in Waterford, Maine, 1831. He received his early educa- 
tion ina common school and academy. He learned the printer’s 
trade, leaving Riverside Press office in Cambridge, Mass., to re- 
sume his studies, teaching in Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
Hampshire, and graduating from the scientific department of 
Dartmouth college. After graduation he engaged in teaching at 
an academy in Maine, becoming principal of a grammar school in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1859. Being called back to Maine by personal 
duty, he resigned the position which he had held for six years, also 
declining the principalship of a high school in Cleveland and a 
city superintendency in Ohio. He taught an academy in Maine, 
1865-68, and was principal of the state normal school in Maine, 
and of New Hampshire State normal school from 1883 to the 
present time. 

Mr. Rounds has been president of the Maine State Teachers’ 
Association, twice president of the New England Normal Asso- 
ciation and twice president of the National Normal Association. 
He has been represented in publications of the National Educa- 
tional Association, by several papers read before the association 
and department. By appointment of the governor he was com- 
missioner from New Hampshire to Paris Exposition in 1889. 

Mr. Rounds, as principal of the state normal school at Farm- 
ington, Me., and of the state normal school of New Hampshire at 
Plymouth, has gained an enviable national reputation. Early in 
life he made a careful analytic study of the history of education, 
including the principles and methods advocated for the profes- 
sional training of teachers by the leading educators of the past, and 
was led to adopt the best form of mental discipline, based upon 
psychological and ethical principles. The art of teaching, he 
claimed, demanded professional, special training and skill in the 
correct application of methods to specific branches of knowledge. 
The normal school and its curriculum should have strict refer- 
ence to the special aims of such an institution. Mr. Rounds claims 
that connected with every normal school there should be schools 
of practice in which the theoretical principles and methods should 
be illustrated and applied to the actual work of instruction and 
discipline. 

¥ 


Dr. Mary V. Lee. 


The death of this prominent teacher was briefly annoupced in 
THE JOURNAL columns last week. The following tribute to her 
memory is from an Oswego paper : 

* At a meeting of the Local Board of the Oswego State normal school, the fol- 
lowing was adopted : 

The Local Board of the Oswego State normal and training school have 
learned with sincere and deep regret of the death of Dr. Mary V_ Lee, which oc- 
curred at Rochester, in this state, on Sunday, July 24th, 1892, and / adopt the 
following memorial to be entered upon their minutes: Dr. Mary V. Lee gradu- 
ated at the Oswego normal and training school in the Spring of 1862, and she 
became a member of the faculty of the school in September, 1874, as teacher of 
physiology and she continued from that time until disabled by er last fatal ill- 
ness to give instruction in that and in the related subjects of zoology, botany, 
physical culture, voice training, and reading. She brought to her work a mind 
well trained in some of the best literary and professional schools of the country 
and with large experience as a successful teacher in the schools. While teach- 
ing here she continued to the last a diligent student, and grew continually, in 
her ability to train, instruct, and develop the minds to her pupils. During her 
connection with the school the members of this board, and of the faculty of 
which she was a part, have had opportunity to observe her devotion to her 
work, her success in its accomplishment and its worth in the classes which have 
left the school year after year greatly benefited ar her instruction and training. 

She exalted her chosen profession as a teacher by her own high conception of 


‘ts duties and responsibilities, and the evidence of the success of her earnest ef- 
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fort to impress upon her pupils her own estimation of the importance of their 
calling, will be found in all parts of our country in teachers trained by her to 
adopt her own high conception of the noble and enduring character of their 
work. Her lovely, Christian character and life, her labors for temperance, her 
sympathy with and ready aid in every movement tending toward improved 
social conditions, endeared her to the community in which she lived and made 
the sense ot loss by her death extend much beyond the school which for nearly 
twenty years had nm graced and elevated by her presence, example, and noble 
and successful work.” 





For ten years there have been few mornings that I have not 
met Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, on Ninth street, on his way 
to daily work. There were often and cordial the handshakings. 
One morning in May, the last of these took place ; he was as erect, 
as cheery as ever. He went to his old home in Clinton, and on 
the 29th of June breathed his last. He was born in 1822; at the 
age of 15, he entered Hamilton college; in 1846, he was made 
professor of law and civil polity. How well I remember this 
beautiful professor (he was only 24); he seemed the perfection of 
aman! In 1858, he transferred the law school he had begun in 
Clinton to New York ; it became a part of Columbia college; as 
the warden of the celebrated Columbia college law school, he 
remained until 1891. He was held in high esteem by the legal 
fraternity; by great labor he won a fortune of upwards a half 
million of dollars ; he leaves a large circle of friends who will long 
remember him. A. M. K. 





“ Our Fair Land Forever,” is the title of a new stirring piece of 
patriotic music written by Harrison Millard the well-known music 
composer, whose songs “ Flag of the Free,” and “‘ Viva L’Amer- 
ica,” were so popular during the civil war. @his music is 
written especially to meet the universal demand for an appropriate 
musical selection for ‘Columbus Day,” in the public schools. 
(See first page.) 





In the Herald of July 21, School Commissioners Crosby, 
O’Brien, and Moriarty give their opinions of the common school 
system of New York City. Mr. Crosby tests the schools (1) by 
asking boys picked out in advanced grades to write letters to him 
asking for employment. ‘‘ The play of their features as they 
wrestled with this easy task was a revelation, and the missives 
they indited were as suggestive as they were disappointing.” (2) 
He examined the records of the city college, and found that the 
average mark given to applicants from the gramrnar schools was 
near 66 per cent. in arithmetic, and in grammars6 per cent. “This,” 
he says, “‘ shows ‘something rotten in Denmark.’” He recom- 
mends that the principals have power to depart from the course 
of study if need be and teach as they see the pupils need, “ giving 
good square, common sense instruction which will be useful to 
these boys and girls when they are obliged to leave school to sup- 
port themselves.” Mr. O’Brien declares “ the bane of the system 
is that it tries to educate all the boys and girls as if they were 
destined to enter the city or normal college after leaving the 
grammar schools. Adequate weight is not given to the fact 
that nine-tenths of them must go to bread winning without even 
completing their courses at the grammar schools.” He would 
eliminate the teaching of French and German; if a pupil was not 
going into either college, would modify the course of study ; would 
have high schools with course of one or two years. Mr. Moriarty 
is opposed to the teaching of French and German; in favor of 
high schools. 

To improve the schools one suggests better teaching of 
arithmetic and grammar; the other two, cutting off French and 
German and establishing high schools. The last two points are 
decidedly good ones; six good high schools, having three or four 
one-year courses, and as many two-year courses are imperatively 
needed. Hundreds of the graduates of the grammar schools 
want to learn book-keeping, typewriting, shorthand, etc. 

Mr. O’Brien makes the best point when he says, “ As things 
go now, children are taught to memorize rather than to reflect 
and reason.” This is the weak point in any school system ; the 
course of study is always secondary; the teacher is primary. 
The question then is, How to improve the quality of the teaching? 
Let Messrs. Crasby, O’Brien, and Moriarty, try to work out a 
practical solution to that question. Let them inquire whether 
persons are appointed as teachers who possess signal ability to 
teach. If they find out that persons are appointed without this 
pre-eminent qualification, then they can very easily account for 
the shortcomings of the system. 





Great care should be taken at this season of the year that JOUR- 
NAL subscribers give us notice of their change of address. Send us 
a postal at once, if there is to be any change in address, that 
papers may not be lost. Send the old address and the new one 
at the same time. 





Frequent requests come to us that the large pictures designed 
for language teaching (printed monthly in the primary edition of 
THE JOURNAL) be printed on the backs of advertising pages 
that they may be detached and used in the school-room, without 
endangering the loss of other matter. The suggestion is certainly 
a reasonable one, and arrangements will soon be made to accede 
to this request. 
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Correspondence. 


A Vacation Trip. 

Eight boys of the Montclair high school and their teacher pro- 
cured a strong horse and grocer’s delivery wagon over which was 
a guod top and loaded in provisions sufficient for two weeks ; 
there was also a camping outfit excepting a tent. Each boy had 
a valise for his garments and a blanket. 

The trip was called the “ Agassiz Association Walking and 
Collecting Tour,” and each boy provided apparatus for collecting 
and holding flowers, insects, minerals, and rocks, such as poison 
jars, boxes for holding insects, a botany can, a collecting press 
and driers, a geological hammer, and butterfly nets. One mem- 
ber furnished a camera and plates and took pictures along the 
route of many striking scenes and objects. The principal rules 
of the trip were these: cooked meals to be served night and 
morning; a cold lunch at noon; the boys were formed into four 
relays of two, each group of twe to cook and serve meals in time 
and to have charge one-half day; the morning relay to serve 
lunch; the relay that cooks,may ride and have charge of the horse 
and wagon. It was hoped that good natured farmers might be 
found who would let the party sleep in their barns nights; this 
hope proved well founded. 

On Saturday, June 18, the party met at Bernardsville, N. J., 
where the walk was to begin. From thence we proceeded to 
Mendham. At Roxiticus a halt was made for lunch; then on 
through Chester and Bartley to Budd’s lake which was to be our 
stopping place over Sunday. A letter of introduction to Mr. J. 
R. Chamberlain, former teacher at Mendham and Chester, and 
an explanation of the purposes of our trip secured permission to 
use his barn over Sunday. This walk of Saturday was the hard- 
est of the trip owing to the poor roads, the rain of the night pre- 
vious, and the distance traveled, which was 17 miles. Budd’s lake 


is 1,033 ft. above sea level on the Schooley’s mountain range and . 


is noted for its fine fishing. 

Monday found us on our way to Marksboro, Warren Co., which 
we reached that night passing through Waterloo, over the Ala- 
muche Mt. where a wealthy New York gentieman has established 
a large game preserve. From Marksboro the journey was made 
by rail to the Delaware Water Gap where a day was spent exam- 
ining this wonderful gorge returning to Marksboro the same day. 
From Marksboro we went to Swartswood lake, passing White 
pond. This pond is remarkable for the clearness of the water 
and the character of the shore which is composed of white marl. 
This marl is made up of the finely ground up shells of a fresh 
water univalve growing in the pond. From Swartswood lake 
where we found the white water lily and the great yellow lily 
(nelumbzum) we started east to Newton visiting the slate quarry 
there, then to Sparta and to the celebrated mines of Franklin 
Furnace and Stirling Hill. These mines yielding zinc and other 
metaliferous ores were explored and many minerals obtained. 
The second Sunday from home was spent here. Monday we went 
to the Oden iron mine where Mr. Thomas A. Edison is putting to 
the practical test his electrical method of ore separation. The first 
bad weather we had was met with here and this together with the 
sickness of one of the party made us halt at the first friendly 
farm house. Next morning found us on a long walk through 
Oak Ridge, Newfoundland, down the Pequannoc valley through 
Bloomingdale to Pompton where the last night out was spent. 
Montclair was reached the next day by the tired, yet satisfied 
company of young scientists. 

On the trip portions of Essex, Union, Morris, Somerset, War- 
ren, Sussex, and Passaic counties were crossed and thirty-five or 
more towns and villages passed through. The distance walked 
by the boys was about 100 miles; the whole distance traveled 
about 160 miles. The trip was votedasuccess. A large number 
of beetles, minerals, and plants were secured which will go into 
the cabinet of the high school or be kept by the boys. Everybody 
along the road manilested an interest in the party and all those of 
whom favors were asked readily granted them. The plants se- 
cured, new to many of the party, inciuded among others the pitcher 
plant(.Saracenza),the purple fringed orchis (Habenaria Psycodes), 
the mountain harebell (Campanu/a), the tway-blade, (Lzppari's 
Liltfolia) the remarkable form of fern knownas Pterts Aquilina 
var, Caudata, and many other ferns. Among these were the walk- 
ing fern, several species of Asf/entum and rarest of all found 
growing in the limestone cliffs of Swartswood lake was the little 
Asplentum Ruta-muraria. All the geological formations from 
Newark to the Delaware Water Gap were passed over and 
Studied. 

The expense of this trip was about seventy-five cents a day 
per boy. R. H. CORNISH. 

Montclair High School. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—To give an idea of the pres- 
ent status of educational matters in New Mexico, we may com- 
pare the work being done under the new school law, and what 
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was attempted under the old system. This new law went into 
effect the 12th day of February, 1891, when a territorial board of 
education was created, and a superintendent of public instruction 
appointed. The superintendent in his report says : “ Prior to this 
time there has been no system to govern our common schools, 
if common schools we had, and the money collected for school 
purposes was simply used in various ways, in most of the coun- 
ties, without being of any benefit to the children of the territory.” 
This has all been changed, and every dollar collected for school 
purposes now, must be accounted for and used only for that 
purpose. The result of this is that instead of only a few days’ 
school, or weeks at the most, there has been, during the past 
year, from four to nine months’ school, in the different districts, 
depending on the amount of their school fund. Another good 
feature of the law has been on insisting that teachers must be 
qualified for their work, and must hold a certificate granted after 
a thorough examination by the county board of examiners, and 
under the direction of the territorial board of education. A uni- 
form series of text-books have been adopted, and | venture to 
say that the work done in the public schools of our cities and 
larger towns, during the past year, would compare very favorably 
with the work done in any of the places of the same size any- 
where in the United States. Then, the attendance has been very 
good, —s to the superintendent's report we find that over 
sixty per cent. of the children of school age were attending some 
of the schools of the territory, during the past year. Last sum- 
mer the first teachers’ normal ever held in the territory was held 
in Las Vegas, and there was an attendance of about forty, mostly 
native teachers, who were anxious to improve themselves for their 
work, This year there has been held three, one at Las Vegas, 
with an attendance of over sixty, one at Silver City, with an at- 
tendance of twenty-five ; and one in Albuquerque, with an attend- 
ance of over seventy, the one in Albuquerque being the first term 
of the new territorial university, and lasting a full term of twelve 
weeks. With the coming year we hope to have better work 
done all through the territory, and soon to have as progressive a 
school system as in any of the states, for a state we soon hope 
to be. G. S. RAMSEY. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


I notice that one New York City school commissioner says that 
people talk about the kindergarten, but they don’t know what they 
are talking about. I give here some of the purposes of the kinder- 
garten for him and ali others. E M. P. 


It is to develop the child and all its faculties in a natural manner, 
while checking propensities to evil; it may be regarded as anal- 
agous to the treatment of plants by a skilful gardener. It is to 
teach the application of the maternal instinct intelligently, to aid 
the mother during the child’s tenderest years. It is to associate 
children with children, in a pure atmosphere, amid pleasant sur- 
roundings, and under a special guidance, during the three or 
four years intervening between the nursery and the primary 
school. It is to afford children all proper, rational enjoyment ; 
to supply them with toys and games, to teach them to sing and 
to play—the toys, games, songs, and plays being all vehicles of in- 
struction. It is to awaken their imagination gradually to the in- 
fluence of the beautiful, the true, and the good ; to stimulate their 
imitative and inventive capacity ; to aid the development of their 
reason, and to give those powers free exercise and a right direc- 
tion. It is to prepare children for school, to fit them for learning 
more readily, to sow the first seeds that are to produce adults of 
sound mind in a sound body—good citizens and true Christians. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—The most inter- 
esting session the teachers of Utah have ever had, to consider the 
subject of education, has just closed. Colonel F. W. Parker, his 
amiable wife, and Miss Ida Cassa Heffron have just closed a two- 
weeks’ summer school in Provo, the educational hub of Utah, 
under the management of the B. Y. academy. Ten of Utah's 
most prominent counties jocned together in this grand educa- 
tional move. There were four hundred teachers present, besides 
many from other counties and surrounding territories. The 
subjects presented by these giants was logical, instructive, and 
interesting. The colonel is a deep and logical thinker, and his 
well-rounded theory is far in advance of the little theories usually 
offered to teachers. He found in Utah an energetic, enthusiastic, 
and honest corps of teachers who are seeking after the better and 
willing to improve in their pedagogical work. That the colonel 
and his talented aids found the teachers farther along the line, can 
be proven by reading his valuable lectures, and, in return the 
visitors took away with them the affectionate remembrances of 
all that had associated with them. W. W. B. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a splendid educator. I have taken 
the opportunity of recommending it at the institutes for the last 
two years where I have been instructor. 

Mendota, Jil. 


G. W. ANDREW. 
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Important Events, &c. 


The “Current Events” given below have been especially written for use in 
the school room. They are selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.; price soc. a year. 


News Summary. 
AUG. 11.—Downfall of the Salisbury government in England.— 
- Decrease of Chinese immigration in Canada.—An iceberg near 
Cape Ray in the course of steamers bound up or down the gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

AUG. 12.—Gladstone’s advent to power said to be an augury of 
European peace.—An insurrection of Arabs in the Congo state. 

AvugG. 13.—Emperor William opposes the scheme for an interna- 
tiona] exhibition in Berlin. 

AUuG. 14.—A statue of Columbus presented by Italy to New York, 
on its way to that city. 

Ava. 15.—China complains that Russia violated her treaty by 
occupying the Pamir. 

AvgG. 16.—Thotsands of new cholera cases in Russia. 

Aug. 17.—Troops guarding railroad property at Buffalo on ac- 
count of the switchmen’s strike. 

AUG. 18.—Two earthquake shocks felt at Milford Haven in 
Wales.—The French preparing for an international exhibition in 
1900. 

AuvG. 19.--Chancellor von Caprivi may resign. 





OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 

The fact that our merchant marine has declined of recent years 
has set a great many people to thinking. Among these is Senator 
Frye. He cites a great many figures, and says that the way to re- 
vive our merchant carrying trade would be to subsidize, that is, 
make special grants to the companies. But there are others who 
disagree with him. ‘‘ What right,’ say they, “‘ has the govern- 
ment to take taxes from the whole people in order to give money 
to the favored few? Other industries need help. Why give to 
one industry more than to another ? The object of the govern- 
ment is to give every one like privileges of ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’ and not to foster monopolies.’? Undoubt- 
edly with the growth of the country and of the people in intelli- 
gence this question of ships will be satisfactorily adjusted. 





AMERICAN PRODUCTSIN NoRWAY.—Nearly all the exports of the 
United States to Sweden and Norway have been shipped via the 
port of Hull, England, andin English boats. The Norwegians 
have become dissatisfied with this because it makes them pay 
tribute to English middlemen. Arrangements are now making to 
carry American products to Norway direct. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a line of steamships to that country. 





PATERSON’S CENTENARY.—For several days, including the 
Fourth of July, the hundredth anniversary of the city of Pater- 
son, N. J., was celebrated. On the 3d was an industrial parade. 
Among the inscriptions on the banners was that of the silk dyers, 
*““We dye to live and we live to die.” On the 5th a military par- 
ade took place. The portraits exhibited by the committee in- 
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cluded that of Gov. Wm. Paterson, after whom the city was 
named, and of Alex. Hamilton, who originated the idea of found- 
ing the town. 





JAPANESE ON THE PACIFIC.—Lately the statistics of immigration 
show a remarkable influx of Japanese, especially in California, 
There are at present on the coast about 4,000 of these orientals, 
Most of them are young men, but a few are women. They en- 
gage principally in menial service in city households. 





ANOTHER OCEAN CABLE.—The Silverton left England recently 
with 2,165 miles of ocean cable stowed in her hold, which will be 
laid from Port St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal river, to 
Pernambuco, South America. 





FoR PRARY’S RELIEF.—The enterprises of special note this 
summer include an expedition for the relief of Lieut. Peary. 
The idea was to have the expedition reach Whale sound about 
the time Peary should have completed his observations in 
Greenland and regained the coast. 


Geographical Notes. 


WHERE DIAMONDS ARE FounpD.—There is little about the 
external appearance of Kimberley, South Africa, to indicate that 
it is the home of the diamond industry. The town is a collection 
of low buildings of wood or corrugated iron grouped with scarcely 
any attempt at regularity. The mines, which are practically 12- 
exhaustible, are worked by 1,300 Europeans and 5,700 natives. 
The De Beers mine has an area at the surface of thirteen acres and 
a depth of 450 feet, and the Kimberley mine is somewhat larger. 
They are no longer worked from the surface, but from shafts sunk 
at some distance from the original holes, the blue earth contain- 
ing the diamonds being removed from chambers cut in different 
directions at depths varying from 500 to 1200 feet. 

The blue ground is carried in small iron trucks to the “‘ floors,” 
The latter are made by leveling a piece of ground, say of 600 acres, 
and making it as smooth and hard as possible by means of rol- 
lers. These “ floors” are covered to the depth of about a foot with 
blue ground. The heat of the sun and moisture soon makes it 
crumble and it is continually harrowed to assist pulverization. 
In about three months it is ready for the washing machines. The 
** pulsators ”’ then separate what remains (a mass of blue and dark 
pebbles of all shapes) into four different sizes, which then pass 
on to the assorters, who separate by means of trowels the dia- 
monds from the different kinds of mineral] formations. 

The diamonds occur in various colors —green, blue, pink, brown, 
yellow, orange, pure white, and opaque. The most valuable are 
the pure white and the deep orange. The stones vary ir. size from 
a pin’s head upward; the largest diamond yet found weighed 
428 1-2carats. They are cleaned by boiling them in a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids. When they are assorted and valued 
they are sold to local dealers, who represent the leading diamond 
merchants of Europe. 

There is considerable loss each year by diamonds being stolen 
fromthe mines. To prevent this the mouths, hair, armpits, toes, 
and other parts of the body of the natives are searched each night 
and their clothing is also rigidly examined. Illegal diamond buy- 
inz is severly punished. The greatest outlet for stolen diamonds 
is through the Transvaal to Natal. 





The American Citizen, 


By Cuartes F. Dore. Cloth, 336 pages, 90 cents 
Every scholar in America should begin life with a 





and friendliness on which the state rests. 
loyal moral purpose for after life. 
use. Every teacher should examine the volume. 


Sheldon’s American History, 


No other book covers the same ground, 


knowledge of the principles of good sense, justice, 


The duties of citizenship understood in childhood must awaken a 


It is a book for grammar school 


By Mrs. Mary SHELDON-BARNES 
and Eart Barnes, of Leland Stan- 
ford University. Cioth, 448 pages 





$1.12. 
a passive reader. 
and West, are alike presented. 


Teacher’s [anual to Sheldon’s American History, 


The seminary method is used in teaching the subject, and the pupil becomes at once a student and not 
The book is not partial to any one section of the country, 


The North and South, the East 


in prepara- 
tion, explain- 





and giving additional material. 
and cities in the United States. 


ing method 


(3=" The above books have been adopted by the schools in the largest towns 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





D. CC. HRATH & CO. Publishers. 
NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 





CHICAGO. 
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A GREAT WHEAT RAISING VALLEY.—The Red River valley is 
said to rank third in productiveness among the valleys of the world. 
It takes in many counties of Minnesota and the most easterly 
counties of two Dakotas and runs far up into Canada. The 
United States, however, claims the most fertile portion of it. 
There are 8,832,000 acres in this valley, and although wheat was 
raised on less than a quarter of it last year the crop sold for 
$27,000,000. Some land has yielded as high as forty-seven bushels 
to the acre, but the average yield is twenty bushels, worth about 
eighty centsa bushel. 





VESUVIUS AND ETNA.— Violent eruptions of these volcanoes have 
recently occurred. The present eruption of Etna is the eighty- 
fifth outbreak within historic times. It was announced by earth- 
quake shocks and rumblings in the mountain which led Virgil to 
describe it as “ thundering Etna.’’ Showers of stones were thrown 
1000 feet in the air, two new caves each over 800 feet in height 
were formed, and from these streams of lava flowed down the 
mountain, slowly approaching the towns on the slope. Great 
columns of smoke hovered over the mountain, darking the sky 
and hiding the craters. The mountain rises toa height of 10,874 
feet above the ocean and from its top may be seen the sea and 
land for 150 miles around. Sicily lies spread out like a map girdled 
by the sea and fringed with the foam of breakers whose vio- 
lence in ancient times was ascribed to the terrors of Scylla and 
Charybdis. In the distance lies Stromboli and a hundred miles 
away Malta. Thousands of travelers ascend Etna every year to 
see this view. 





THE HoTTEsT SPOT ON EARTH.—This is said to be in Death valley 
in southeastern California. In July, a thermometer in tbe shade 
registered 130, The valley was oncea lake of water containing in 
solution common soda, salt, and borax, ard ncw sbove tke marsh 
there is a crust of salt fromsix to twelveinchesthick. The borax 
deposits on the east side of the valley are said to be the richest in 
the world. 





TRINIDAD’s PitcH LAKE.- Officials in New York ard othercities 
have found that asphalt makes the best pavement for light traffic. 
Much of this material is found in the wonderful Pitch lake in 
Trinidad. The lake is about a mile from the sea at an elevation 
of 138feet. Its area isabout 115 acres, and its shape is almost cir- 
ecwar, with well-defined cutlines. Its surface has an incliration 
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of a few inches in one direction, sufficient to drain off rainfalls, and 
a fall of a few inches from the cen.er toward all sides. Irregular 
oval-shaped, flattened domes form the surface and are separated by 
channels of water a few feet in width anda few inches in depth. 
Several small islands comprising from fifty to sixty acres are scat- 
tered over the surface with sufficient depth of soil on top of the 
pitch to support a growth of trees of considerable size. The color 
of the lake is a dark chocolate brown. 





THE PONTINE MARSHES.—These extend in a narrow belt from 
four to six miles broad and twenty miles long almost parallel 
with the sea south of Rome. They are separated from the sea by 
sand dunes, and on the north and east are hemmed in by big 
hilis. The air in the vicinity is malarious in the extreme, and the 
people living at the north end of the marsh are weak, yellow- 
skinned, and short-lived. The soil of this region, kowever, is re- 
markably rich and if the land could be drained it would support a 
half a million of people. For twenty-four centuries these marshes 
have been the eyesore of the Eternal city and a)l attempts todrain 
them have been unsuccessful. A German engineer now proposes 
to undertake the work ot draining them, one pat of the plan be- 
ing the carrying off of the water of the springs and streams from 
the mountains direct to the sea by means of canals. 


Recent Scientific Discoveries. 

USE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH IN ASTRONCMY.—Of late years the 
camera has done much to help alongthe work in astronomy. Ob- 
jects have been detected that could not have been by any possi- 
bility discovered without it, even with the aid of the most power- 
ful telescope. The sensitive plate may be left exposed for hours 
and distant worlds impress their likenesses upon it as mere specs- 
When an amateur astronomer in January discovered the new star 
in Auriga, it appeared that the newcomer had already been photo- 
graphed without astronomers being aware of the fact. Again, the 
same part of the sky was photographed on two consecutive nights 
in December. It was noticed that two minute spots had changed 
their positions in the twenty-four hours. One of them proved to 
be a new addition to the list of minor planets, while the other was 
a previously known small planet of the same group. 


By its intrinsic merit Hood's Sarsaparilla has won the confidence of the 





Before beginning the next school year, all teachers are 
invited to correspond with the publishers in regard to 


PROMPT 


The Riverside Literature Series. RELIEF 


Sixty- -three numbers already published, containing COMPLETE masterpieces from the 
Hawthorne, and other 
With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical Sketches 
Adapted for use in Primary, Grammar and High Schools, 


writings of Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes Irving, Whittier, Lowell, 
eminent authors 
and Notes. 
15 cents each, net. 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 
COMPLETE PROSE AND POETICAL SELECTIONS. 


Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Thoreau, O’Reilly, Lowell, Emerson, Webster. Everett and Longfellow, with a Biographi- 


From the Works of Irving, Bryant, Franklin, Holmes, 


cal Sketch of each Author. 


Adapted for use in Grammar Schoo!s, High Schools, and Academies, as a 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Reading Book, and as a Text-Book in American Literature. 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


BASED ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, 16mo, - - 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, 16mo, - - 
Answers to the Second Lessons, 16mo, Paper, - 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT In THE UNITED STATES 
By JOHN FISKE. 


With carefully prepared questions on the text, suggestive questions and directions | 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Considered with some Reference to its Origins. 


for further investigation, and bibliographical notes, 





For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 
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dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 
the best 
family medicine, 
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Every Dose Effective 


Single numbers, 


- 35 cents 
- 60 cents 
- 20 cents 
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| Cloth. 236 pp. t, postpaid, 


 enaaneen nan OF PESTALOZZI. Paper. 





Descriptive circulars of ail these books and of other educational books will be sent to any | 30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents 


address on application. Correspondence solicited, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


agier’s gate | REFORMERS, Cloth 
Net, postpaid, 88 cent 
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Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpa 
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New ) Books. 


Prof. E. A. Dolbear, in a volume entitled Matter, Ether, and 
Motion, The Factors and Relations of Physical Sciéence, pre- 
sents the principles that underlie physical phenomena. The 
book contains the data of thirty years of study and experiment 
condensed and arranged in a readable form. There are chapters 
on such subjects as matter, ether, motion, heat, electricity, chem- 
ism. life, and others. The discovery of what is called the conser- 
vation of energy has quite transformed the whole science of phy- 
sics ; and now, instead of considering the different classes of phe- 
nomena as due to different kinds of forces, as was formerly the 
case, they are all considered as being due to different kinds of 
motion, and are reducible to ordinary mechanical laws. It has 
been the aim of the author to make clear and intelligible the me- 
chanical relations that underlie all phenomena in these different 
regions, The discoveries of the past few years have rendered 
obsolete many of the terms used in physics. 

The large class of individuals who to-day are desirous of know- 
ing more of the present state of physical science, its data and con- 
clusions, especially in the direction of molecular phenomena, will 
find in the pages of the book very much to interest and instruct 
them. Each class of phenomena is traced to its antecedents, 
and necessitates a consideration of the factors in each, and an in- 
quiry into the nature of such agencies as heat, light, electricity, 
chemism, etc. The chapter on electricity deals not only with the 
phenomena of electricity, but with the question as to its nature. 
The chapter on chemism deals with the nature of chemical affin- 
ity, and therefore will be of interest and importance to all chem- 
ists. In a similar way all the so-called forces of nature are pre- 
sented, the effort being to make piain the origin, the transforma- 
tion, and the utilization of those forces. The teacher will find in 
these pages not only much that will interest him, but that will 
aid him in the presentation of the subjects to his classes. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.75.) 


One who begins the study of German literature has his atten- 
tion called early to one writer towering above all others as Shake- 
spegre does above all writers to English. That great writer is 
Goethe. This great German was so many sided, and his works 
are so voluminous, that it takes a long period of study to appreciate 
his versatile and mighty genius. The author of Selections from 
Goethe's Poeticaland Prose Works, Dr. WilhelmBernhardt, when 
he began to teach, could find no book that fully answered what he 
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thought a volume of selections from that author, for use in school, 
should be Toavolume of Liiben’s be added other selections until 
what was added became equal in quantity to the original amount, 
These were supplied with biographical, literary, and critical notes, 
The course thus supplied was followed by the class with such pleas- 
ure and profit that they were prepared for the press and the present 
volume is the result. The subject matter consists of specimens 
taken from Goethe's epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry; and, from 
his prose writings, selections from his letters from Italy as well as 
from his historical and biographical works. Students of the great 
poet’s works will be interested in the estimates of him here given by 
Carlyle, Taylor, Boyesen, Lewes, and Emerson. The help-notes 
for word-translations at the end of the book, besides the render- 
ing of words and phrases into English give some attention to the 
etymological relation of the German and English languages. The 
introduction contains an appreciative sketch of Goethe, and a 
criticism of his work. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.60.) 


In the college series of Greek authors edited under the super- 
vision of John Williams White and Thomas D. Seymour, has re- 
cently been issued Zhe Prometheus Unbound of A:schylus, 
The volume is a translation from the second edition of N. Weck- 
lein, of Munich, made by F. D. Allen, of Harvard university, with 
such changes in text and commentary as were requested by Dr. 
Wecklein himself. Some freedom has been taken in the form of 
expression, but the substance of the original has not been de- 
parted from; neither has he substituted his own ideas for those 
of the German editor. References to American grammatical 
works have been added, and in some cases these have replaced 
the original references to Kriiger. The introduction contains a 
large amount of matter of great value in the study of the play, 
including remarks relative to the myth of Prometheus before 
ZEschylus; the story of Prometheus in A®schylus; com- 
position of the trilogy; personages, place, and scenery; and 
the date of the play. There are very full foot-notes, a study 
of the metrical combinations in the drama, and an appendix furn- 
ishing additional and valuable help to the student. (Ginn & Co., 


Boston. $1.50.) 


If the teacher wishes easy and practical directions for teach- 
ing zoology, they will be found in Common Animal Forms, a 
volume written by Clarabel Gilman. It is one of the most attrac- 
tive little books on science we have ever seen. Excellent judg- 
ment has been displayed in selecting the animals to be studied. 
Among them are the hydra, sea-anemone, coral, star-fish, sea- 
urchin, clam, oyster, snail, earth-worm, lobster, crab, grass-hop- 
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An Educating Power in Every Home and School. 
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NICHOLaS MURKAY BUILER, Ph.D., Professor in Columbia College, Editor-in-Chief of the Educational 
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r, beetle, etc. With most of these, children will be more or 
ess familiar, and when they thoroughly learn their forms and 
and characteristics they will be prepared further to study this 
interesting science. 

The book is fully illustrated with outline drawings of animals 
and their parts. These are simple yet accurate, and may easily 
be put on the blackboard for the whole school to study. The 
descriptions are short and scientific, without being too techrical. 
The coarse type consists of children’s observations, frequently in 
their own words, with the facts the teacher must sometimes sup- 
ply in order to make the lesson complete in essential points ; the 
finer type contains directions for the teacher and additional facts, 
many of which the older children can be led to discover for 
themselves. (New England Publishing Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


In preparing his book on Application of Algebra to Arithmetic 
Sylvanus Shimer, A. M., (Hellertown, Pa.) entered a field that was 
full of unworked material. The advantages of applying alge- 
braic processes to arithmetical problems are many and important, 
and the author makes them appear in this volume. Special atten- 
tion is given tu the equation, for, as the author says, it is “‘the szwe 
gua non of algebra, and the we plus ultra of arithmetic.” He has 
brought into requisition some of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, such as the binomial theorem, logarithms, indeterminate 
analysis, analytical plane trigonometry, and a little geometry. For- 
mule have been constructed for the sake of reference and the 
principles theyembody. The book will be an aid to those teach- 
ers who have not had instruction in higher mathematics, to the 
understanding of many points not usually contained in arithme- 
tics; they will appreciate also the short and logical processes 
here set forth. Part second is devoted to mechanics, embracing 
statics and hydrostatics. The arrangement of the subjects in 
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the book is logical and the numerous illustrations serve to make 
every point clear. If one should master what is in these pages 
he would have a broad foundation for further mathematical 
study. (Journal and Patriot printing house, Kutztown, Pa.) 


There is great merit in a little book, especially if it contains the 
main points of a subject well classified and attractively presented. 
The author of A Text-Book of Elocution, Maria Porter Brace, 
A. B. (Mrs. Kimball), has improved on some of the older books 
on this subject in the way of brevity. The book does away with 
superfluous and fanciful terms, setting forth the laws of sound as 
applied to articulate speech. The four topics, pitch, force, quality, 
and time are each treated from a threefold point of view; 7. ¢., 
the physiological, the physical, and the psychological. A few 
well-tried exercises for practice are given under each head. One 
will be able to learn the principles in a very short time from this 
little book, and then “ Practice, practice, practice,” is the rule for 
those who would excel in oratorical or dramatic expression. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 40 cents.) 


F. A. Morse’s Gymnastic Card; of the Ling System give just 
what teachers need to conduct exercises according tothat system. 
The cards contain every word that the teacher need say in the 
conduct of the exercises, by way of command. They are as use- 
ful to thoroughly trained teachers as to those who have never used 
the Ling system. (New England Publishing Co., Boston. Series I., 
II., III]. 15 cents each.) 


In a pamphlet of 15 pages is printed an essay on the Zoy Oé- 
ject Method, by Estella V. Sutton, teacher in the Pennsylvania 
institute for the deaf and dumb. There is also a supplement an- 
swering numerous questions of those who have are interested in 
the subject. (Volta Bureau, 3414 Q street, Washington, D. C.) 





MACMILLAN & 00S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Reduced in Price. 


The Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. $1.75. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER, 


With Grammatical Introduction, Notes and Glossary. By HENry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo. $1.75. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop Twenty-Second Edition. Revised by Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, with Questions by 
THEODORE W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Literature in the College of New Jersey. 16mo. $1.00, 


A new book by Prof. ALFRED MARSHALL. 12mo. $1.00. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. 


Being the First Volume of Elements of Economics. By ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 


Cambridge. 416 pp. 12mo_ $1.00. 





SUNSHINE. 


By Amy Jounson, LL.A., formerly Mistress of the Royal Academy, 
Inverness. With Numerous Illustrations. Mature Story Books. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The first of a series of books intended to present some leading 
scientific principles in such a form as to arouse the interest of 
children. As far as possible Miss Johnson has drawn her illustra- 
tions from common things, and has devised her experiments to 
suit the simplest apparatus. 


A COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


By WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 12mo. $1.50. 


LIFE IN MOTION; 


Or, MUSCLE AND NERVE. A course of Six Lectures delivered 
before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, by Joun Gray McKenprick, F.R.S., Professor of 
en in the University of Glasgow. Illustrated. 16mo. 

1,50. 


SIDE LIGHTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. 


By Mrs. StipNey Buxton. With Illustrations. 16mo. $1.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By NATHAN F. Duptus, M.A, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
in Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. (/ust Ready.) 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. (just Ready.) 


By Wiiuiam B. SmitH, Ph.D, Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 





Just Ready 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
A Text- Book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. Hos- 
KINS, C.E., M S., Professor of Theoretical Applied Mechanics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 

By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 
for Translation. 

American Edition —Revised and Adapted to American Schools, by 
James C, Ecpert, Ph.D., Tutor of Latin in Columbia College. 
18mo. 40 cents. 


CAESAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
Selections from Books IV. and V. of ‘* The Gallic War.” Adapted 
for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
cises 18mo. 40cents. By W. WeLcH, M.A., and C.G, DuFFIELp, 
M.A. Revised, with References to American Grammars, by 
Prof. S G. AsHmorE, L H.D., Union College, Schenectady. 


CAESAR.—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 

By W. We cu, M.A., and C, G. Durrietp, M.A, Revised for 
American Schools by Prof. S. G. AsHMoreE, L H.D. Selections 
from Book I of *‘ The Gallic War,” Arranged for the Use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 18mo. 


40 cents. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. J. B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge ; Formerly Master at Eton. Third Edition. 
Revised. Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE A. 
Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 70 cents. 

The Academy says: “* Arithmetic for Schools,’ by the Rev. J. B. Lock, is one 
of those works of which we have before noticed excellent examples, written by 
men who have acquired their power of presenting mathematical subjects in a 
clear light to boys by actual teaching in schools. Of all the works which our 
author has now written, we are inclined to think this the best.”’ 
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The teacher who wishes to be fully 
equipped with the best text-books should 
not overlook some of Heath's latest publi- 
cations, These include The American 
Citizen, by Chas. F. Dole. Every scholar 
in America should begin life with a knowl- 
edge of the principles of good sense, justice, 
and foundations on which the state rests. 
The duties of citizenship understood in 
childhood must awaken a loyal moral pur- 
pose in after life. No other book covers 
the same ground. It is a book for gram- 
mar school use. Then the same firm issues 
Sheldon’s American History, by Mrs. Mary 
Sheldon-Barnes and Earl Barnes, of Leland 
Stanford university, and Teacher’s Manual 
to Sheldon’s American History, the latter 
in preparation. For information address 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. 








The Beginner's American History, by D. 
H. Montgomery, can be used independently 
or as an introductory to the Leading Facts 
of Ameri:an History. It is not an abridg- 
ment of the larger work, but a new book. 
It is biographical in its method and aims to 
present those facts and principles in the 
lives of some of the founders and builders 
of the Commonwealth which will be of in- 
terest and valve to children. It is histori- 
cally correct, richly and abundantly illus- 
trated, contains a list of reference books for 
teachers and a full index, and entirely im- 
partial and free from sectionalism. The 
Leading Facts of American History, a 
more advanced work, has had an extraordi- 
nary sale—nearly 300,000 copies. Ginn & 
Co., New York, Boston, Chicago, and Lon- 
don are publishers of these works, 
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niture, kindergarten material, primary aids, 


and in fact school devices of any kind, you 


stitution in some form or other. 
enters the school-room in the form of an 
electric clock. 
the lowa state normal school, Cedar Falls, 
writes : 
us last August is entirely satisfactory— 
never failing to do the work required. 
can unqualifiedly recommend it as a neces- 
sity, wheiever such a system is used. 
rings our programs in three buildings and 
does-the work adinirably. By means of it, 
system and equalization of time z: a fact.” 
This is only one of many testimonials. 
Write for catalogue and other information | | 
to the Electric Signal Clock Co., Way nes- | 
boro and Harrisburg, Pa. 


with a thorough business education has a 
great advantage over the one who has not. 
The Bryant and Stratton Business College, 
Washington street, corner of Wabash av- 
enue, Chicago, is so well known and highly 
valued by the public, that it seems scarcely 
necessary to recommend 
are seeking such an education, 
business course, shorthand, typewriting, and 
English course see their catalogue, which 
will be sent free. 


students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address 


a handsome present to every subscriber, 


cannot do better than apply to Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. Send in 
orders early. Delays that reach over into 
September are dangerous. If you wait till 
the rush begins there is no telling when 
our order can be filled. The reason is 

cause the stock has such an endless va- 
riety and the demand for it is so urgent. 
The list of books for teachers is gradually 
growing in number and very preceptibly in 
quality. Bradley’s Colored Educational 
Papers, Implements, and Material for Indus- 
trial Drawing and Facsimile Business Forms 
are specialties. Send for the latest cata- 


logue. 
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St Denis Hote 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEW YOR! 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the St. Denis has beer 


larged by a new and elegant addition which : 
than doubles its former capacity. 
of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Educ 
al publishers of the city. 


Coal 
known Taylor's Restaurant is connected with tii. 


Within a 


The American Book ( 
the largest Educational Publishers in 
are directly opposite the Hotel. The v 


rices are very moderate. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Propriet 





Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
‘te Me 
Wi uiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

> 


The Great American Tea Company offer 


and, besides, give a high grade of tea. 
Beautiful premiums are given away to $5 
orders and upward. China tea sets and 
lamps are given with $10, $15, and $20 
orders, to introduce the excellent new crop 
teas which include Formosa, and Amoy, 
Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, Japan, 
Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Sun 
Sun Chop and Mixed. Address, The Great 
American Tea Co., P. O. box 289. 31 & 33 
Vesey street, N. Y. 

& 


One of the best known of the teachers’ 
agencies in the West, is the New American 
Teachers’ Agency in Cincinnati. Teachers 
doing business with it express themselves 
as well satisfied. Those who are seeking 
positions, and those wishing a change at an 
increased salary should address C. B. Rug- 
gles & Co., Room C, 237 Vine street, Cin- 


cinnati. 
os 


The New York Medical Times says 
that in Packer's Tar Soap “ the well-known 
soothing and healing properties of pine-tar 
are skilfully combined with vegetable oils 
and glycerine.” The verdict of the public 
accords with that of this high medical au- 
thority. It isespecially good for shampoo- 
ing. Irritations of the skin are allayed, 
dandruff removed, the hair invigorat ed and 
made soft and glossy. It may be procured 
of druggists or of the Packer Mfg, Co., 100 
Fulton street. 
e 
Lee & Shepard have arranged with Wil- 
liam Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Avenue, 
to take care of their educational interests in 


furnished schools and school boards at their 
introduction rates. 
& 


In these days of enlightened progress not 
only is one man as good as another, but he 
considers himself a good deal better. Not 
so with Esterbrook’'s Steel Pens, which are 
of uniform quality. 

* 


If you are gray under fifty, there is no 


Use Only 
BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. Fe 


Sy uum 


“4 r\) 


Va. 


SLD EVERYWHERE. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BO} 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 
They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, a: 
perfect M Le, made, and any number 
tunes can be obtained for them. Also a comple 
linc of all aS — and sizes from 30 cts. to $18 

t Stock in America. The m 
appropriate ss penn = and holid 











t 
o nhe Guare nietr 
to wear well without Gautschi's ‘Safty Ton D] 
and Check, Pat.in Switzertand and 
Gen. ‘Agents Concert Organs. Send stam; bau 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired a .d © [lad 
GAUTSCHI & SONS, "rt: 


PHILA: 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufac 
First Cost 





CROWN AND BRIDGE 
Teeth without Piat+ 


The special and getegsite branch of den 
as Grote and Bridge Work, uires the n. 
adjustment with perfect mec ical cor 
=e an artistic success and permanency 
every facility for this cl class of v 
awa er reasonable prices as consistent 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d § 


3 

71; Ve a 

4 

Capable teachers, both = and vomen - 
in all states, grades of work and atall 
new forms now ready and business for ee 
has commenced. t ~~ poady to 









My 
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you a vacan \*- school ? wil . 
correspondent? It will ne Ws Writef qs 
ORK_E: 






TIONAL BUREAL, r, MOF 








better remedy than Hall’s Hair Renewer. 


mn Place, New Tok Mi nstablished 1888. 
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ets BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN 
Sarsapa 
bow and Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
You.’ | and disease by the celebrated a 
cted with 
icrofula CUTICURA - REMEDIES 
1g almost These skin cures, blood 
ne side of purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
ly to the most torturing of Itching and 
ad. Run- Burning we and yt a. 
, scaly, crus’ an jotchy 
—e outs and scalp "7 4 permit 
HOOD'S rest and aleep, and point to a 
fes_ on my cause most 8 y) cure when 
now hear the best ph sicians and all other 
remedies Sail. Thousands of 
teful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
ailing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 





where. PotTeR DRUG AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


can and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY'S ¢ Curticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 

and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 

2 lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

“® Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
meas pain-killing, plaster. 
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ert, I now fea like anew be titel Webi. o= ain 11 in. 
JR, Proprictog pore fos are all gone. gone, My frien ar Hips... 57 in. 48in. 9 in. 
satca Mats 


pivienrs" ‘TREATED "BY MA i Con 


Ai. L.,_ CONFIDENTIAL. 
. 0. W. ee: pin arveure’s recaren. CHICAGO. ILL. 


EAP NSS. &.HFA0 Noises 5 CURED 


slremndieg al Sold Sold 
bie Bina, 8 on N. rw Write for book of 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina: 
curein l0days. Never returns; no purge; 
no salve; no suppository. victim trie 


in vain every remedy ha 
aged which he wil! mail free to his 
Address J. 1. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City,N. Y. 











rithmetic Cards. 


REATEST | For giving , 
ABOR | any amount eS 
| ocaticeta | | YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


om the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
istions, percentage, to advance measurements. 32 
of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
Mts net per set, postpai Complete sets of 32 in 
idsome wooden box. Price on application, 


L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


AL, BOF Mi AN \y/ONDERFUL” 














Literary Notes. 


— The Master of Silence is a novel by 
Irving Bachellerin which a striking idea is 
worked out in a highly original manner. It 
is issued by Charles L. Webster & Co. 


——Ginn & Co. have in press Dietegen, a 

novel, by Gottfried Keller, with fated 
tion and notes by Gustav Gruener, tutor in 
German at Yale university. The book be- 
longs tothe International Modern 4. 4 


series. 

——The discovery of anew world is > ~ 
t 

neid of Virgil. 


as worthy a subject for a great epic 
liad of Homer or the 
Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, have 
pow in press a work by “Samuel J Jefferson, 
F. R. A.S., F.C. S., entitled, Columbus, an 
Epic Poem, which ‘purports to give an ac- 
curate history of the great discovery in 
rhymed heroic verse. 


——Questions of Faith and Duty is an in- 

structive little volume covering some of the 

most vital questions of Christian thought 

andconduct. It comes from the pen of the 

Right Rev. Authony W. Thorold, 

rae of Winchester, and is published by 
ippincott Company. 


—Macmillan & Co. announce that the 
forthcoming edition of Mr. James Bryce’s 
A in Commonwealth will take notice 
of many important changes that have oc- 
curred since the work wasfirst issued. This 
edition will be copyrighted in America. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOWS’S ING SYRUP has been used for over 

FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 

ses WHI E TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
Its HES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 

SLLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 


best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b: Druggis in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
* 
Magazines. 


——D. Lothrop Co’s brigbt magazine, Pansy, 
in the July number has a historical paper 
on the town of Buffalo, N. Y., and its Eaog- 
lish literature paper is taken up with the 
life and work of Charles Dickens. There 
are short stories appropriate té the month, 
and articles — or" of foreign manners 
and customs, with the usual number of 
— poems, and the like. Pansy and 

argaret Sidney furnish each an especially 
bright and tellin Se ter in their regular 
serial stories. S. and All by all 
the Line”’ will be he sought for by 
young Christian Endeavorers, for their in- 
terests are well considered. 


— There are three interesting literary 
papers in the July New England Magazine. 
One deals with Edward Augustus Freeman, 
the historian, and is by the well-known 
English essayist, William Clarke. Another 
treats “The Socialism of James Russell 
Lowell,” and is by Edward Grubb, of the 
University of London; and the third is from 
the pen of Walter Blackburn Harte, the 
Boston critic and story-writer, and is de- 
voted to “The Antiquity of the Short 








rable, af rrr eeecesccceceoe |v 
any mumber Story.” 
aca MANIKIN. e 
rom 30 cts. “4 
> g Nolidit contains any different colored plates of the IMPORTANT. 
be Guaren:efMmana one-third life-size. Every organ in| When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
afetyTun © open? m Over the next. Plates printed | press and Carnage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nd and ¢. *f A ‘durably mounted on heavy binders’ Cnion Hotel, o ite Grand Centra: Depot. 
\d stam} a ind in cloth. Fifty thousand mani-| 600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $x and up- 
ired ad” (sol yatheam sold Ky from ch to $60 each. | wards per day. easepene plan. Elevators and all 
30 C r smalier answers the A 4 pur- | Modern Conveniences. 
PHILAt Or, i ight for the student. Price, $5.| Restaurants supplied with the best Horse cars, 
bed oe, postpaid, securely | stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
anufac ‘ 44 test with man live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
Bri. than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
— i Ph “*3G & CO., New York and Chicago. | Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 
t A 
= GET UP ORDERS. 
ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
ch of Gon. By A HANDSOME 
anioal coe PRESENT TO EVERY 
class of © | we SUBSCRIBER 
= A THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
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with $10, $15, and 
Teas. 


nd, v omen - i.M semen, Imperial, 
ness for = Fine Teas. 


ablished 1 


Formosa and Am 


Gooe mixed teas 20c. per Ib. 
One pound of our 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 

If you enjoy a cup r Delicious Tea send in your orders. 
Tea by mai] on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful 
awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. 
ever offered, durin 


Belbs. Fine 
remiums given 
The most extraordinary ns 
the next thirtydays. China Tea Setsand Lampe 
20 y in uce our excellent New Crop 
, Oolong, Congou, Engiisb 

yson, Guppowder. Sun Sun Cho 
uarters in United 
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for tea tf gO farther than ee, 
etrash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure Goods Uvly, 


a oie ‘oRBAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,.oor 280. 81 & 98 Vesey St, NY 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





These t the State who in 
tend to to ex in ‘the Puvite ‘Schools of the State. 


&2~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


ofA LLOINTMENT.-& person qastrtns to enterone 
f these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who hay | ay a 
recommendation for eet to the 8 yo 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A  perecn m mast pe at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral ab exam: 
tion at the school entered in a ts arith ic and Grammar, 
a that these subjects can be completed in a 
of weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, 1 


A DIPLOMA from a Coli High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, 8 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra Sqeseinaten, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Eaaminat: 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks 


the several schools send 


For particulars concernin 
e Prin 8 as follows 


for circulars to th 


Brockport, ........CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
Buffalo,.... seeceses- JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D 


Cortland ........... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Px.D. 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo,........ +++.J3NO. M. MILNE, A.M, 
New Paltz., +--+. FRANK 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ,......000+. James M. MILNE, Pu.D. 
EI. 2000 cccscees E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........Fox HoupEn, LL.B. 
Potsdam.,........... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Eesgens quotuating from teachers’ training 
organized, and bringing a second- 
tinones nt of proficiency from the ~ 5 pd. of S ¢ schoo! 
where the work was ormed, 
the sowang ot subject siatters complete for rhe e Normal 
Courses : thmetic, Grammar, ae i; 
tical | Geography, American History an Civil Gov 
mer 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


The University School of Pedagogy is 
professional, upon a plane with University 
Schools of Medicine, Law, and Theology. 


Five Chairs——1. History of Education. 
II.—Educational Psychology and Ethics, 
III.—Methodology, IV. Educational Liter- 
ature and Criticism. V. Educational Sys- 
tems. 


Degrees.—Doctor of Pedagogy, and Master 
of Pedagogy. 
Prize Scholarships. 
Term from Oct. to May. 
Only Resident Students 
are Enrolled. 
Catalogue and Circular sent on application, 


Address, 
University, 


Washington Square, New York City, 





Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST NEW YORK. 





Pianos $14, Organs $33. Want ag’ts 
Cat’lg Free. Dan’) F. Beatty, Wash’ton.N.J 


BEATT 
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THE BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY, 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY, Author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 


1z2mo. Cloth. 220 pages. Fully illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 


This book can be used independently or as an introductory tothe Leading Facts of American History, 


many others, the following good pcints : 
1. It is not an abridgment of the larger work, but a new book. 


Introductory price, 60 cents. 
It possesses, among 


2. It is biographical in its method and aims to present those facts and principles in the lives of some of the founders and 


builders of the Commonwealth which will be of interest and value to children. 
3. It is historically correct. There will be nothing to unlearn later. 


4. It is richly and abundantly illustrated, and the style is so simple that any child who can read easy reading can understand it, 


5. It contains a list of reference books for teachers and a full index, 
6. It is entirely impartial and free from sectionalism. 





THE LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By D. H. MonTGOMERY, may safely be termed the greatest success ever made in its department. 


Within the first fifteen months 


after the date of issue, the publishers were obliged to go to press with the 295,OOOth copy. The leading authorities, whether as 


scholars or as teachers, have commended the book as without doubt the best. 


The entire state of Indiana, and such cities as Boston, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Providence, R. I., Hartford, Conn , Columbus and Cleveland, O., Burlington, Vt., Allegheny City, Pa., and 


numberless others, made haste to adopt it. 


ments and misrepresentations about it.—the best possible evidence that its rivals had no ground left to stand upon. 


359 pages Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, Index, etc. Price, $1.00. 





Finally the book has had the endorsement of anonymous circulars, filled with misstate- 


12mo, Cloth, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BosToNn, CHICAGO, | NEw YORK, and LONDON. 





e e PUBLISHED IN 1891. «+ -« 


first Lessons in Language, 
Parsons’ English Versification, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
Scott’s Marmion. Edited by Miss Norris. 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Ethics. 
Gilmore’s Outlines of Rhetoric. 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
Brand’s Health Lessons for Beginners. [Revised] 
Woodruff’s Greek Prose for Schools, 
Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Anderege’s Algebra Tablet. 
Wells’ Six Place Logarithmic Tables, 
Fine’s Number System of Algebra, 
Miller’s P. & S. Trigonometry. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


A BOOK for every PARENT and TEACHER. 


HOME ani SCHOOL TRAINING 


By Hiram Oxcutt, LL D., author of ‘* Teachers’ Manual.” ‘School Keeping, How to 
Do It,” etc. 
A new edition with one new chapter on Physical Culture and a sketch of the author's life. 





310 pages. $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price. 


This book will be found of great value to Teachers and Superintendents, and to those 
directing home training. The author's aim is to survey briefly the entire educational 
field from the standpoint of home, and to aid parents, teachers and school officers in their 
mutual relations in the important work which they have to do. 


*« It is the impersonation of good sense and practical wisdom,’’—Prof. TyLer, D.D., 
Amherst College. 


Published THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, [ass. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° restisiens or 


PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR 





CLASSICS. 


“We doamissto spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
@reek as might be learned otherwise easily and a> qa A in one year. ”’—MILTON. 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, , lust, . Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anab: each to teachers. $1.80. 
Clark’s and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


we x Series, ete. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWEK CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. * 
Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 


IF YOU ARE NOT GOING 10 TEACH 


THE COMING YEAR, YOUR SERVICES 
ARE WANTED TO ESTABLISH 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Two Thousand Already Established. 

Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library binding, just issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stock. Plan and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, ‘‘ Your binding seems to be per- 
fect.” State Superintendent Akers, “ I co tu- 
late you, and the book buying public as wel:.” 

Ge We believe more money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line. Wr.te for Cata- 
logue and terms. Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CoO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 

















Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





LET US FILE YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


® August, if possible. 
During 


to manufacture little things. 
will be avoided. 


the rush begins there is no telling when your order can be filled. 
stock has such an endless variety and the demand for it is so urgent. 
some little thing just when you want it ever so much, in spite of all that we can do. 
But if you order in August for the opening ot the fall term probably all trouble 
In KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE we can “suit you toa T,” price and quality both being con- 


Delays that reach over into September are dangerous. If you wait till 


The reason is because our 
We may be out of 
And it often takes time 


sidered. As for KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, we believe that we have whatever is worth having. Coming to 
Primary Arps and in fact School Devices of every kind, we maintain that our goods win marked favor from 
the best teachers all over the country. Our list of Books ron TEacuers is gradually growing in number and 
very perceptibly in quality. Bradley’s Colored Educational Papers, Implements and Material for Industrial 
Drawing and Facsimile Business Forms are specialties. Send for the latest catalogue. 


ASTOR PLACE. Suto) wew vorK city. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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